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Your’ Home will be healthier when you keep bottled 
Schlitz. The barley is a food—the hops are a tonic. And 
the drinking of liquids flushes the system of waste. 


Every doctor knows that most people drink too little. 


On this account, their systems become clogged with waste. 


= 


There lies the main good of watering places. They induce 
the drinking of water. 


That is one reason why the drinking of beer is good 
for you. It leads you to drink more liquid than you would 
drink without it.. And that liquid is both a food and a tonic. 


The sturdiest peoples of the earth drink the most of it. 


But be sure that the beer is aged, so it will not cause 
biliousness. And be sure it is pure. 






e Schlitz beer is all healthfulness. 





Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See thal the cork or crown is branded Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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AN AUTOMOBILE TOUR IN THE 
ROCKIES 


JOSEPH P. RIVETT 


A powerful and well equipped auto- 
mobile one day last summer stood at the 
eurbstone on a fashionable street of Den- 
ver, seemingly impatient at being held 
in leash like the thoroughbred hunting 
dog, and vibrating, as though nervously, 
from the rapid motion of the engine, not 
at all unlike the spirited race horse eager 
to be off for conquest. This auto was not 
much different from the hundreds that 
afford the delightful pastimes of the 
wealthy, only in this particular: its oc- 
ecupants were dressed in the tell-tale 
manner of the globe-rover and sports- 
man, and signs plainly indicated that 
they were prepared for a long and event- 
ful tour. Extra tires were lashed to the 
tonneau, the gasoline tank was filled to 
its utmost, the carburetor seemed un- 
usually faithful, and a surfeit of en- 
thusiasm forced each to unwonted ac- 
tivity. 

The occupants were representatives of 
that branch of the human race who revel 
in outdoor recreation and acknowledge 
defeat only at the grave, and consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Gilerest of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Denver friends; also 
a skilled chauffeur. 

Having tried all other pastimes worthy 
the name, and now feeling the distressing 


condition of ennui overtaking them, they 
agreed to risk their comfort and possi- 
bly life in a tour through the Rockies. 
Just think of it! Touring the Rockies in 
an automobile! The undertaking was 
daring, as well as hazardous. The ave- 
nues of travel in the mountains were 
never intended for the passage of the 
auto, nor were the autos intended for 
mountain travel. The dangers that beset 
the low-hanging and lengthy car are in- 
numerable, owing to jutting rocks in the 
road and frequent sharp turns, and, 
moreover, the grades are steep for the 
ordinary aute, and in most cases too 
steep for the most powerful. 

However, this knowledge did not de- 
ter this venturesome group from attempt- 
ing the trip, for the element of danger 
in it smacked of pure, unalloyed pleas- 
ure. 

The start was made early in the morn- 
ing, with the auto headed for a break in 
the foothills, beyond which nestles 
Golden, Colorado. The foothills of the 
Rockies for a distance of about a hun- 
dred miles near Denver present vividly 
the appearance of a huge dam, broken 
at irregular intervals apparently from a 
pressure within. These ‘‘breaks’’ offer 
an opening to Clear Creek, Platte and 
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The modern annihilator of distance, burdened with the task of touring 


the Rockies—Mr. and Mrs. W. K. 
left of car), and Denver friends. 


Bear Creek cafions, past each of which 
reposes a pretty mountain town, one of 
these being Golden. 

The first day’s run saw the party in 
Idaho Springs, thirty-seven miles from 
Denver. They had met with no conse- 
quential mishap ; their spirits were as yet 
unbroken, and their appetites were so 
keen that were it not possible to secure 
food, cannibalism would certainly have 
been committed. After a restful night’s 
sleep, promoted by the day’s exertion 
and the incomparable mountain air, they 
were ready for another day of the grand- 
est recreation obtainable. The auto was 
thoroughly inspected, the gasoline tank 
replenished, and a tire, weakened from 
the rough condition of the road, re- 
placed—after which the start was made. 

It may be just as well to here describe 
the nature and condition of a mountain 
road. At the outset it must be said that 
there are no roads in the Rockies that 
are passably suited to the auto for any 
considerable distance. Especially is this 
true in the cafions, where they are rough, 


Gilcrest of Des Moines, Ia. (on the 


strewn with stones and boulders (this 
state being disastrous to the tires), and 
the protruding rocks from the bed of 
the road are to the auto what the shoals 
of the sea are to the ship. There are 
no cars made of ample clearance to pre- 
vent the wrecking of the machinery if a 
careless chauffeur should overlook one. 
In the cafions, the highways by which 
the open valleys of the mountains are 
reached, the roads are invariably nar- 
row, tortuous and dangerous. They are 
made by cutting away the sides of the 
mountains into a shelving plane, the dirt 
and stones thus removed forming a por- 
tion of the roadbed. It does not require 
an abnormal imagination to picture an 
auto breaking over the slight protecting 
embankment and crashing with fatal re- 
sults into the creek below. If the roads 
are muddy, this danger is largely in- 
creased because of the skidding or slip-. 
ping of the heavy car. Another per- 
plexing feature is the problem of mak- 
ing the sharp turns with the long pres- 
ent-day touring car. The steep grades 





























are, of course, the most trying experi- 
ences, inasmuch as they present the real 
difficulty of mountain motoring and are 
a source of great danger. 

If the car is not a four or six-cylinder 
make, the attempt to overcome the grades 
is futile. But if the top is reached, 
there is yet another task. The inexorable 
law is that an ascent is followed by a 
descent. Herein lurks the greatest peril. 
A defective or weak brake, or a stubborn 
steering gear, means certain disaster, 
either to the auto or the occupants. A 
wet road is equally fraught with dan- 
ger, as no human skill can control a 
skidding car on a steep mountain road. 

This skidding aptitude of the auto 
nearly resulted in a calamity to our 
party while descending a steep grade 
after a light rain storm. The car had 
reached half way the hill, apparently in 
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side. The auto was in a precarious p» 
sition, at an angle of almost forty-fiv: 
degrees, and required the coolest judg- 
ment to prevent it turning turtle. The 
ladies of the party here covered the fair 
sex with eternal glory by their fearless- 
ness and their prompt assistance. Ropes 
and poles were brought into commission. 
and by a superhuman effort the car was 
righted and returned to the road, and 
the eafion soon awakened again with the 
echoes of laughter as they continued 
their course. 

Another mishap in descending a grade 
was again experienced when the emer- 
gency brake released its hold and refused 
to work, allowing the car to shoot down 
as though from a catapult. If the hili 
had been a long one, the consequences 
would have been serious, but it resulted 
in nothing more harmful than a severe 











A difficult piece of road, illustrating vividly the strain to which the 
automobile is subjected in touring the Rockies. 


perfect control, when suddenly it 
swerved to one side and would have top- 
pled over a precipice if all had not by a 
common impulse pressed to the opposit 


shaking when the ear struck a corduroy 


road at the bottom of the hill. 


These mountain tours have their 
amusing as well as their serious emo- 
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tions. This truth was strongly exempli- 
fied one day when the motorists were 
passing through a grazing valley, and it 
also accentuated the axiom ‘‘the unex- 
pected will happen.’’ 

The auto was speeding along a level 
stretch of country, all admiring the sub- 
limity and grandeur of the panorama, 
thoughts soaring high above the clouds 
in fervent gratitude, and unmindful, 
or rather unexpecting any obstacle in 
their path, when the sudden application 


stones were aimed at its head, all in an 
effort to dislodge the infuriated beast, 
but it would have been as well to have 
thrown confetti. Finally, as a last re- 
sort, Mr. Gilerest stepped from the ma- 
chine with the object of diverting his 
majesty’s attention, when, lo, the bel- 
lowing bull made a rush for him. The 
celerity with which Mr. Gilerest dodged 
to one side saved him from being gored, 
and he escaped with only a slight bruise 
from the bull’s horn. He vowed after- 
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of the brake reminded them of their ter- 
restrial connection. Looking ahead, they 
discovered that a pawing bull had placed 
his lordly self in the middle of the road 
and was evidently prepared to fight for 
supremacy. This was indeed a predica- 
ment! The bull guarded the narrow 
road as effectively and as completely as 
would have a score of soldiers, threaten- 
ing to demolish the front part of the 
auto each time a forward move was at- 
tempted. Firearms were discharged, 
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The auto in the heart of the Rockies. In the foreground can be seefi 
flowers lying close to snowbanks. 


ward that if he ever again played the 
role of toreador it would be in an arena 
where the chances of escape were 
greater. 

This piece of strategy, though it jeo- 
pardized a life, had its reward, for by 
it the bull lost his ground and the chauf- 
feur embraced the opportunity to shoot 
ahead. 

These incidents, though emblazoned 
on one’s memory, are for the moment 
effaced in a mountain trip, because the 
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ever-changing kaleidoscope into which 
one gazes diverts the mind, fills the 
senses with rapture and enchantment 
and makes the mere mortal thirst for 
more, and then again—more! 

The party had now been on the road 
six days and had climbed to an altitude 
of over 11,000 feet. They had traveied 
as much qs possible away from beaten 
paths, so as to enable them to obtain big 
game. This plan, of course, occasioned 
some discomforts as regards eating and 


tonishingly appetizing and compared 
well with those of our city hotels. 

The streams in the eafions afforded 
good fishing and were a pleasant diver- 
sion while seeking relief from the jolts 
of traveling. And, by the way, this in- 
eessant shaking when riding proves ex- 
tremely annoying, both to mimd and 
body, after a few successive days of it, 
and relaxation is imperative. During 
these periods of easing or resting of the 
muscles the party wandered in search 

















The horse again to the rescue. The auto being pulled from a helpless 
position in deep mud, 


lodging accommodations, but the novelty 
of the experiences repaid them amply 
for the inconveniences. They were 
obliged at times to eat and sleep in 
narrow quarters; the bed linen where 
questionable to the ladies, was substi- 
tuted by some from their own linen 
chest. However, this procedure was not 
frequent. These were expected incidents 
and only added to the jollity of the ocea- 
sion. The meals that were served at some 
of the mountain hostelries were as- 


of game. Unfortunately, game was not 
plentiful just at the time they looked for 
it, but signs of big game were encoun- 
tered—signs only, however. This was 
lucky for the game, as the gentlemen in 
the party are not novices in the realm 
of the huntsman, and many pelts would 
undoubtedly have attested to their un- 
erring aim if Fate had not decreed 
otherwise. 

A few coyotes were seen, and the la- 
dies were then given an opportunity to 
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Stuck in the mud—a result of taking unnecessary chances. 


test their marksmanship. The uncon- 
firmed statement of. the fair sharp- 
shooters is that coyotes can carry a sur- 
prising amount of lead without mani- 
festing signs of discomfort. 

Not the least important, but rather the 
most essential requisite in motoring is 
the supply of gasoline. Without that 
commodity, as well be without the auto- 
mobile; furthermore, it must be obtain- 
able at specific points. In mountain tour- 
ing this supply is very meager, as well 
as uncertain. If by some miscalculation 
the gasoline supply should become ex- 
hausted, a horse and wagon must be dis- 
patched to the nearest town and the nec- 
essary ‘‘vitalizer’’ secured. Thus, the 
horse can never fail to be of value in an 
age of motor cars, whether it be used to 
haul gasoline to a stranded auto on the 
road, or whether it be used to pull one 
from some helpless position. 

The noble horse played an important 
part in an aggravating incident on this 
tour, resulting from the imprudence of 
the chauffeur. An irrigating ditch had 
broken its bank, flooding a portion of the 
road. The water was not deep, but the 





mud had not been reckoned with. This 
oversight proved a Waterloo to the auto, 
because it sank several inches in Colo- 
rado’s tenacious adobe soil and refused 
to budge an inch. Of course the horse 
again became master of the situation, 
and through his faithfulness and 
strength the humbled modern annihi- 
lator of distances was unceremoniously 
hauled from its helplessness. 

Yet, notwithstanding the several mis- 
haps mentioned, the trip was eminently 
successful, as well as pleasurable. The 
tour occupied two weeks’ time and the 
distance covered was about 600 miles. 
The car was a sixty horsepower, seven- 
seat touring car of heavy build. It was 
not materially injured from the severe 
trip, and after a little mechanical atten- 
tion was as good as ever. 

The route was through Golden, Idaho 
Springs, over Berthoud pass, Hot Sul- 
phur Springs, Kremmling, a side trip 
to Grand lake, through Arapahoe pass, 
Walden, and Laramie (Wyoming), and 
then back to Denver via the Brighton 
road. Arapahoe pass was the roughest 
and most difficult road encountered. 
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As fat Broker Stacy toddled painfully 
and haltingly down to the exchange, his 
eye lit upon an elaborate, brand-new, 
gilt-trimmed sign at the entrance to one 
of the office buildings. He was grateful 
for an excuse to stop and blow, so he 
tucked both hands behind him and sat 
down upon the end of his cane, as he 
read, slowly : 





SPECIALIST 


| 

| | 
DR. SOLON FARLEY | 
| 

| Dyspepsia and Insomnia | 
| | 
| 


NO PAY TILL CURED 


| 


**Ha!’’ said Broker Stacy. ‘‘ Another 
one! The skunks! Let me see. I’ve been 
to seven of these fellows, and about sev- 
enteen have been to me. They’ve been 
at me till I’ve sunk two years’ profits. 
Last year I drank tanks of sour tea and 
lye water; ate enough corn staiks and 
pea vines and such stuff to fill a silo; 
and daubed myself with mud and slime 
till I felt like a saurian. I’ve batted at 
a leather cushion till I sweat puddles 
and foamed at the mouth. Instead of 
getting better I’ve grown worse to the 
tune of five extra pounds a month and 
ten more respirations a minute. And I 
a young man of thirty-nine. 

“Oh, bat it! What’s the harm? I'll 
size him up, at any rate. ‘No cure, no 
pay,’ sounds like business; and there is 





a bare possibility that the fellow knows 
a little about his business. I’ve got to 
get better or I’ll go daffy.’’ 

‘*And then, there’s the girl. I know 
that Imogene likes me; she always did 
like me. She’s let any number of chances 
go by, that almost anyone would have 
snapped at—if there was not some rea- 
son. I happen to know that I am a rea- 
son. But she hates fat; and besides, she 
knows I’m really in a bad way. I hap- 
pen to know, too, that that is why she 
cut me dead the night before she went 
up to the mountains. She wanted to 
spare my feelings—and hers. By jinks! 
I’m going to try this Dr. Farley, any- 
way, so here goes. I may strike luck.’’ 

The elevator clicked and purred up to 
the fifth floor, then clicked and purred 
away. Broker Stacy casually stumped 
into the outer office of Dr. Solon Farley, 
and, after a casual survey of the scanty 
furnishings and appointments of the 
waiting room, casually gave his card to 
the snappy-eyed little office laa, who 
seized it, sprang through an inner room, 
and disappeared into an inmost sanc- 
tum. 

After seven seconds he suddenly re- 
appeared and completely stripped the 
mantle of casuality from Broker Stacy 
by the message he ejected: ‘‘Doctor’s 
busy. Come tomorrow, same time.’’ 

Mr. Stacy gasped as though a hand- 
ful of cracked ice had rattled down his 
back inside his collar. When he reached 
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around to brain the ferret-eyed boy, nv 
boy was there, so he stamped out to the 
elevator. 

Come again tomorrow! Not if the died 
the day after. Not if he gained a pound 














“As fat Broker Stacy toddled pain- 

yi ns Fan haltingly down to the ex- 

a day and breathed like a freight locomo- 
tive on the up grade. Not if he slept 
only two nights a week. 

Still, wise men sometimes change their 
minds. The next morning stout Mr. 
Stacy sat down again upon the crook of 
his cane at about the same time and 
place as on the morning before. 

**Oh, bat it! I’ll go up again and get 
some satisfaction for the time I wasted 
yesterday. Conceited donkey! I’ll teach 
him to beguile an innocent man up there 
to send him down again. He was no 
more busy than that jump-struck kid of 


his. I’ll spread ’im out thin. Blister 
his ears! I’ll peel his scalp. Bat ’im!’’ 

The elevator again clicked away up 
to the fifth, and, Mr. Stacy pushed him- 

self into the office ahead of his cane. He 
started towards the Doctor’s inner sanc- 
tum unannnounced, when the snappy- 
eyed boy slipped a chair in front of him 
and said, crisply, ‘‘Se’ down here five 
minutes, then you ean go in if Senator 
Duffle doesn’t come. ’F’e does, you’ll 
have to wait.’’ 

Mr. Stacy dropped into the chair as 
though his props had been suddenly re- 
moved. When the five-minute handicap 
was lifted he started in feeling as cheer- 
ful as an unarmed hunter on his way to 
dig out a bear with a spade. 

The door of the inner office opened as 
Mr. Stacy approached it, and he stood 
looking down into a pair of shrewd, 
twinkling, gray eyes. He did not notice 
any other characteristic of the doctor for 
some moments ; then he observed that the 
specialist was a dapper little man under 
middle age, whose dress was faultless. 
The steely bright eyes were reading him, 
and Mr. Stacy was uncomfortable as he 
mechanically obeyed the doctor’s gesture 
and moved toward a seat, conscious that 
his figure, waddling walk, weak legs, ten- 
der, swollen feet and purple face were 
easily noted. 

‘“‘Ah! Yes, Mr. Stacy. Can’t sleep; 
can’t eat; can’t half walk or breathe. No 
wonder you are nervous. I am pleased 
that you have decided to take my treat- 
ment.’’ 

‘“Why! Er-no. I had not just decided 
to do so.”’ 

‘‘Then, sir, why are you here? Mr. 
Stacy, you evidently do not mean busi- 
ness, so we are both wasting our time. 
Before you pay me a dollar I agree to 
eure you. I know what is the matter 
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with you. You are a hypochondriac. All 
I ask is that you obey me implicitly for a 
few weeks. Give up your business for a 
short time and trust your soul and body 
tome. When you are willing to acknow]- 
edge yourself entirely cured, you will 
gladly sign a check for $2,000, payable to 
me. That is my proposition. I'll give 
you just ten minutes to decide, for my 
time is limited.’’ 


Mr. Stacy gasped, swallowed, and 
gasped again. He seemed to be suddenly 
east afloat. Finally he touched bottom, 
and recovered himself so far as to say, 
‘-~si) right, Doctor, I accept. It means 
kill or eure, I suppose, but I don’t wish 
to live this way much longer.’’ 

**Oh, I won’t kill you. I want my fee, 
you know, so you'll be sure to come up 
alive—and glad to pay me, I’ll war- 
rant.’’ 

A glance into the mirror on the oppo- 
site wall showed Stacy his own un- 
wieldly, helpless, food-disgusted self. 


**Yes. I accept. Bat it! I’ll let you 
bake, boil, plaster, dope or peel me, if 
you want to, and when I decide that I’m 
eured I’ll write you a check for $1,000. 
You ean see my bankers any time as to 
my standing.’’ 


**T have already looked up those mat- 


ters, sir. You know we are obliged to be 


sure about those little things in order 
to avoid any needless waste of time. 
However, it was $2,000 instead of $1,000 
you will remember.’’ 


**Oh, well! Leech away, and you shall 
have your fee when I consider myself 
eured,’’ said Mr. Stacy, as he winked at 
himself with his mind’s eye. After all, 
the situation was entirely in his own 
hand, so why shouldn’t he feel obse- 
quious regarding this very ordinary lit- 
tle man? His spirits rose higher. 
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‘‘When do I come for the first de- 
gree?’’ 

‘*Well, Mr. Stacy, you would better 
arrange at once to cut loose from your 
business and your friends for a few 
weeks. You must place yourself entirely 
under my care, as I said before. Notify 
all who need to know of your intentions, 
and prepare to obey my orders. I shall 
make a new man of you, but if you ex- 
pect to firid me a joke, and my treatment 
a roaring farce, you will be disappoint- 

















“A trim little yacht slipped lightly 
away from the battery.” 


ed. This is final. Will you obey my 
orders and swear to keep my methods a 
secret ?’’ 

The steel gray eyes were glistening, 
now, and the small white hands were 
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planted firmly on Stacy’s knees. Dr. 
Farley’s eyes were close to his, stern and 
tense, until the answer came. 

‘*Yes, Doctor, I will, I swear. My con- 
alarmingly 
worse, and I admit that the advice of my 
physicians has hitherto been followed 
only in a desultory manner. I'll attend 
to your orders sharply when I do begin 
—Bat me if I don’t.’’ 

Doctor Farley’s face relaxed and a 
bright smile flashed out. 

**T rather think you will. 
tomorrow.’’ 

Next morning a trim little yacht 
slipped away from the battery, out 
through the Narrows and stood away to 
the Southeast from jolly old Coney, 
where the sparking little waves rippled 
up to the white sand. Aboard, under the 
awning, sat Dr. Farley and Broker 
Stacy. The latter sat in a pleasant daze. 
He had meekly followed the doctor from 
the office and down to the Battery land- 
ing where they stepped aboard the yacht, 
and now he bagan to wonder if the mys- 
terious guaranteed treatment was to con- 
sist of fair weather sea voyages. 
Finally, as the beaches faded away in 
the distance, he voiced the inquiry. 


dition is really becoming 


Be ready 


‘*Say, Doctor, are we on a cruise after 
the Fountain of Youth, or have you al- 
ready found it?’’ 

‘*Patience, old man; you'll find it, all 
right. In a few days I’ll make every- 
thing plain to you.’’ 

‘*But where are we going?’’ 

‘*To the Lesser Antilles.’’ 

“Oh! Bat it! This is a waste of 
time. I’ll never improve down there 
in midsummer. Going to sweat me?’’ 

‘*T shall be perfectly willing to let you 
decide as to your improvement, Mr. 
Stacy, meanwhile let us discuss some 
other subject. Just note the tints on the 





crest of those little waves. Watch for 
the change just before the cap breaks. 
See! Isn’t that rich? Ah, well, I see 
you are unappreciative. You business 
hard-heads never get very near to Na- 
ture’s heart.’’ 

Then, taking an old city daily from a 
convenient swinging rack, he remarked 
in smooth even tones, ‘‘Perhaps this 
marked copy may be of interest to a 
man of your tastes.’’ 

Stacy took in the headline at a glance, 
then carefully read the article—a mere 
paragraph, it was. 

‘* Interesting reports are circulated re- 
garding a valuable discovery on one of 
the smallest of the Lesser Antilles. There 
is a certain small voleanic island near 
Martinique. When the recent terrible 
eruption occurred from Mt. Pelee, there 
appears to have been a simultaneous dis- 
turbance upon this smaller island which 
forced to the surface a great quantity of 
the valuable argillistic clay known as 
kaolin, singularly free from iron, mica, 
quartz, magnesia and all alkalies. This 
mass of unusually delicate argil was ac- 
cidentally discovered by a yachting 
party exploring the island. 

‘It is said that the sole right to use 
and sell the precious clay was quietly 


bought of the French government by a 


Trenton contractor and'a shrewd young 
New York physician who happened to 
be one of the party of discoverers.’’ 

As Stacy looked up from the paper he 
met the gaze of Dr. Farley whose twink- 
ling little gray eyes looked straight into 
his until Stacey glanced down again at 
the page. 

**Well?’’ 

*“Well!’’ answered the Doctor, smiling. 
‘*T am a shrewd young New York physi- 
cian.’’ 

“‘T see; but what about my own 
case ?’’ 





“ 











“You! Why, your case is clear. You 
are a hypochondriacal dyspeptic.’’ 

** What are you going to do with me?’’ 

**Cure you.’’ 

**How?”’ 

**First, by requesting you to ask me 
no more questions and do exactly as you 
are told. Just now we are bound for this 
little island of which you have just read. 
I will ask you to conserve your patience 
and have no anxiety about methods by 
which -you will regain your health. 
Don’t worry. You are in a bad way, 
we'll have to admit, but I give you my 
word that within two months you will 
sleep like a log and eat like a logger. 
Yes, sir! Stacy, I can look ahead a 
short way and see you wearing the price- 
less crown of perfect health.’’ 

Mr. Stacy experienced the possibility 
of how uneasy might lie the head that is 
destined to wear a crown, but concluded 
to hold his peace till the islands were 
reached. 

After passing Martinique, late one 
afternoon, Dr. Farley pointed ahead to 
a distant dot in the blue waters. 

**We shall land this evening and meet 
Mr. Grady, the contractor, who has 
charge of all operations on the island.”’ 

As they neared the tiny island, the 
doctor interested his patient in the dif- 
ferent points to be seen from the yacht. 

‘*The clay-pit is in the center of the 
island where you see the derrick and 
hoist. Those low buildings on this side 
are used for lodgings by the laborers.’’ 

**What is that decent looking build- 
ing across by the clump of vines or 
bushes ?’’ 

**We’ll show you when we land,”’ an- 
swered the doctor, with a queer look, at 
which Stacy wondered. ‘‘Lay to, there, 
fellows, we will land, now, and have din- 
ner later.’’ 
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Just before sunset, the snug little boat 
was let down from the davits, and the 
stout deck hand soon pulled them the 
short distance to the landing where a 
heavy scow, partly loaded with clay, was 
lashed to the wharf timbers. They clam- 
bered up the planks to the rocks where 
Grady, in red shirt and mouse-colored 
eorduroy breeches, met them with a 
good-natured grin and a shrewd squint 
at Stacy. 

** Well, Doc, how’s biz?’’ 

‘*Why, business is growing, Thomas, 
growing nicely. I’ve no complaint, 
Thomas. Mr. Grady, this is Mr. Stacy, a 
patient of mine from New York.’’ 

Mr. Stacy felt the same symptoms as 
a politician who is awaiting the election 
returns; but he shook hands with Grady 
and grinned back at him, faintly. 

‘*Well, Thomas,’’ said Dr. Farley, ‘‘I 
presume the clay holds out well. Scow 
nearly filled?’’ 

‘Yep. Two more days fills ’er. The 
fellers are gittin’ darn tired of that hole, 
though. You better take Number Three 
back with you; he’s ugly an’ I ain’t 
time to watch ’im.’’ 

‘*Very well, if you advise it. I’ll go 
and get him, now. Mr. Stacy, Thomas 
will show you the works and entertain 
you while I speak to the men.”’ 

Still wondering, Stacy followed the 
Irishman over a rough ridge, the eclimb- 
ing of which hurt his feet and soon 
eaused him to breathe heavily and pry 
himself along with his cane. As they 
halted at the derrick, he looked down 
into a wide, deep shaft from which at 
short intervals, came great buckets of 
sticky white clay. 

‘‘There you see the clay-hole, me 
hearty lad, an’ that’s just about all 
there is on this here shinin’ shore fer 
toorists to see.’’ 
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‘*T suppose it’s very valuable stuff— 
the clay, I mean.’’ 

‘Well, it’s the best stuff them Noo 
Jersey chiny makers has ever had yet, 
an’ they pays big for it. Now come on 
over here by me an’ see how you like 
this Nooport summer shack Doc had 
built this year.’’ 

‘Why! This is a model up-to-date cot- 
tage. Well, I should say so! 
But why was it built here?’’ 

‘Oh! fer me an’ a nuther feller what 
stays with me.’’ 


Newport! 


After staring curiously some time at 
the neat, well-appointed cottage, Stacy 
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’e first come, but, Lord! you ort to see 
"im now.’’ 


The boat was, indeed, gone. Grady 
had obviously spoken truly. 
**See here, Grady. Why was I 


brought down here? I consulted this 
Dr. Farley who agreed to cure my insom- 
nia and dyspepsia and reduce my weight 
for $2,000. Now I want to know why he 
marooned me here on this blasted little 
slice of Sahara.’’ 

‘““W’y, to dig mud an’ take the fat 
eure, I spose. You'll git cured, all 
right, all right.’’ 

‘“*T’ll be dog batted if I-do,’’ panted 














Argil Isle. 


and saw he was smil- 
Then the fore- 
man seated himself in the doorway and 
laughed—laughed uproariously. 

‘Well! What’s the joke?’’ growled 
Stacy. 

“‘Thanks, no. I’m getting hungry 
and think I’ll be going back to the boat, 
Mr. Grady.’’ 

‘Hungry; 
hungry ? 


glanced at Grady 


ing—grinning at him. 


Saints! Was you ever 


Anyway, I must say you’ve 
me hearty 
She’s just left, an’ the yacht goes 
back to Noo York wid another feller in 
your berth. 


missed your boat, tonight, 
boy. 


He was fatter’n you w’en 











Stacy. ‘‘Why, this is nothing but a 
measly, cowardly hold-up. I’ll never 
see myself crazy enough to sign a check 
for that little perfumed pirate if I’m 
here fourteen years.’’ 

‘‘ Aw! now. ‘Take it easy. 
The last fat boy we brought here was 
goin’ to rip up the whole dump, slay us 
all alive, an’ then drown his self. He 
come to, though—wanted to sign his lit- 
tle check an’ send it to Doc before he was 
half cured. But he stayed his full time, 
all the same—just went back tonight.”’ 

‘‘And what is a full-term sentence 
here, may I ask?’’ 


Come, 
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‘*Six weeks,’’ answered Grady, cheer- 
fully. You’re Numer Four. This 
here’s yer own private tavern, an’ I’m 
yer valley." You bunks here, gits yer 
chuck here w’en you gits hungry; an’ 
w’en you won’t work, here’s where you 
sulks an’ cusses till you gits ready fer 
the clay-hole again. Do you git the 
thread o’ my argument? Now, before 
you turns in, jest leave yer close an’ 
stick an’ other vallybles in this room. 
I’ll take proper care of ’em till you 
need ’em again. Yer wearin’ close is in 
there where you sleep.’’ 

‘*But I want my cane. I need it.’’ 

‘**No you don’t. Nobody needs no canes 
er crutches on this here isle o’ health. 
You do as I say, mister, an’ the dove 0’ 
peace roosts on yer bed post. I’m yer 
humble Irish valley but, fer yer health, 
you study to follow my advisements. 
Evenin’. Git up at six in the mornin’.’’ 

Grady was gone. 

Stacy opened his mouth to protest, to 
entreat, or to yell; but only choked and 
sank down on the bench behind him. He 
sat there in dazed rage till midnight, 
roused himself once to wind his watth, 
then sat. on moodily till morning. 

At six o’clock Grady appeared, grin- 
ning. 

**Mornin,’ Number Four. Ready fer 
work? Ah! I see you ain’t by yer close. 
All right! Take your time.’ ’’ 

**Am I a prisoner in this house?’’ 

**Oh, no; not at all, not at all. Come 
over to the clay-hole an’ try to catch on. 
Er go anywhere. I don’t care.’’ 

‘When shall I expect to get my break- 
fast?’’ : 

**W’en you git into yer workin’ duds 
an’ do as I tell you. So long!’’ 

As he walked away, Stacy caught the 
idea. ‘‘No work, no breakfast, is it? I 
ean stand it for a few hours at least. 
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Think I’ll look around a bit this morn- 
ing.”’ 

After a face douche he felt brighter 
and started on an exploring tour about 
the little island. The trip around did 


not consume much time and only served 


- to show him how small it really was. 


>? 


Four by nine,’’ he grunted hope- 
lessly. The sun was fierce. ‘The only 
shade was in the cottage, and he was 
famished and thirsty. 
pure water in the cistern, but it was 
warm and nauseated his empty stomach. 
Of food he saw not the least morsel on 
the island. The men must have been fed, 
but there was no sign of any cookery in 
sight. He finally dragged himself over to 
the clay-pit and took a sullen interest 
in the work of loading the big scow. 

The operations were very simple. 
Three sticky fellows were down in the 
shaft spading the pearly gray clay into 
buckets which were hoisted to the sur- 
face by rope and windlass, and emptied 
into a small car by two or more of the 
good natured sweating laborers. An- 
other pair of stout fellows ran the car 
down the ridge to the dock and hauled 
an empty one back to the summit, while 
the remaining three loaded the scow 
from the ears. Grady kept the men jog- 
ging merrily along. 

‘**Hello!’’ he shouted, ‘‘Here comes 
Number Four. We need another man 
bad, down there. But heavins, man, 
you'll git yer cuffs muddy. Slip back 
an’ hop in the togs I left by yer bunk.’’ 


There was clear, 


Stacy answered nothing, but stood 
silently watching the men who grinned 
understandingly as Grady winked and 
squinted. The short routine of the work 
soon became familiar and tiresome to 
him and he limped dejectedly back to 
the cottage. 

Work down there in that mud-hole? 
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Not if they buried him there. But now 
it was nearly noon, and he was hungry. 
Hungry! Jove! When had he been hun- 
gry before? Never. 
Seeing Grady 


approaching, Stacy 





“Grady met them with a good-na- 
tured grin.” 


walked eagerly out to meet him. He was 
so unmistakably eager that the grin 
climbed back into Grady’s face again as 
he saw Stacy hastening toward him. 

**Well, Grady, I’m 
this afternoon. 
ner?’’ 


going to work, 
May I have some din- 
‘*Why, shure! Change them close an’ 
I’ll bring yer grub. Biscuits an’ eggs, 
today.’’ 

Stacy’s mouth watered—druled. It 
was tough to get down into that clay- 
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mine, but ineffably worse to go starv- 
ing hungry. 

In a few minutes he had donned the 
working regimentals and stood hungrily 
watching till Grady came with a covered 
earthen dish and a small basket of. 

**What are those?’’ asked Stacy, eye- 
ing the contents of the basket. 

**Biscuits.’’ 

‘Biscuits! They look like clay balls. 
How are they made?’’ 

**Flour an’ water. Say! Look here! 
You don’t expect we’ve got a high-sal- 
aried French cook in this here café, do 
you. Git yer dishes out o’ that there 
eupboard.’’ 

Stacy placed the few necessary pieces 
of crockery and cutlery on one end of 
the little table and sat down meekly. 
His hopes now centered on the dish of 
eggs. The biscuits were sour; hard on 
the outside and unbaked within. 

~ As Grady uncovered the omelet a foul 
smell arose. 

‘*They ain’t jest fresh, you know, but 
they’re the best we got an’ I scrambled 
‘em up nice, seein’ it’s yer first meal with 
us.”’ 





Stacy’s hunger dropped to zero as he 
looked at the horrid smelling mess. 

‘“What kind of eggs were these, 
Grady,’’ he asked, almost tearfully. 

‘*Turtles,’’ answered he, smoothly. 

Stacy reeled in his chair, then sprang 
through the open door, gurgling and 
retching. 

**Aint you hungry?’’ called Grady; 
then, grinning to himself, the man 
packed the stuff into his basket and ecar- 
ried it away. 

As the laborers were toiling that after- 
noon, Stacy wearily crawled to the clay- 
pit, and, on Grady’s invitation, began 
feebly to help fill the buckets. When 
work ceased that night, Grady slapped 
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him on his back and said, ‘‘ You’ll come 
along all right, all right. I’ll bring you 
a good solid supper, tonight.’’ 

He somehow got back to the cottage 
and dropped upon his bed. Soon Grady 
came with the evening repast. He 
dreaded to look at it, fearing a duplicate 
of the noon horror, but was so famished 
that he felt that nothing, now, could 
drive away his appetite. Bracing his 
feet, and gritting his teeth, he motioned 
Grady to uncover the one dish he had 
brought. Grady squinted again and 


lifted the cover. Stacy held his nose and 
looked. 

‘*What is it?’’ 

**The most nourishin’ dish in the 
world fer a healthey, hard-workin’ man 
—pork an’ beans.’’ 

‘**But it smells—Oh, whew!’’ 

‘*Well, you see, the barrel got busted 
an’ the brine run out, so the pork is 
some strong; but them little red fellers 
in there is young crabs that we scooped 
up on the beach. They’re fine.’’ 
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‘*Grady, you devil, you’ll starve me 
to it. But you wait. I[’ll never forgive 
you, by the Lord Harry, till I get you 
where I want you.”’ 

Stacy half rose from his chair but sat 
down agin, took a spoon and, turning his 
head away, ladled a portion of the vile 
mixture out upon his plate. To eat or 
not to eat; that was the question. It was 
horrible, but he was starving. As he 
opened his mouth for the first dose, 
Grady sprang to his side. 

‘*Yer all right, me lad. We’ll cure you 


“But it Smells—oh, phew!” 


in good shape. Yer appetite is all right. 
I’ve jest been followin’ Doe’s orders an’ 
now I’ve brought you to yer feed. You 
jest set here ten minutes an’ I[’ll bring 
you a good honest dish 0’ beans. These 
here is too rich fer you; they might run 
you into the gout.’’ 

Stacey waited, fearing another disap- 
pointment, but powerless to order affairs, 
and feeling too weak and dispirited to 
make further protests. Grady soon came 
with a bowl of bean porridge and a 
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double slice of plain black bread. After 
a single suspicious sniff at the food, the 
big patient lunged at it like a famished 
mastiff. 

The Irishman looked on, well pleased. 
‘*Say, Mr. Number Four Stacy, did you 
ever enjoy bean soup an’ black bread 
before ?’ 

‘‘Bread and soup! This is ambrosia. 
But, Grady, it’s only a taste. I’ll be 
hungry the rest of my life. But remem- 
ber, I tell you solemnly that if I get a 
sight of you in any other place I'll 
strangle you.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no; I’m-cheerful on that point. 
You see I know well enough that the day 
will come when you will hunt up me an’ 
the Doe an’ thank us both wid tears in 
yer eyes fer curin’ you.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m eured now.”’ 

“Don’t think it. Wait a month.’’ 

‘But I’ll sign the check now for my 
outrageously extorted fee. Only let me 
get back to town and out of this cursed 
little starved-out Juan Fernandez where 
Bob Crusoe would have suicided.’’ 

It’s 
I’ll be plain with 
you an’ tell you plain that you got to 
stay here fer a 

work fer yer grub. 
near cured you be. 


**Can’t let you off that-a-way. 
dead agin the rules. 


month, anyway, an’ 

We'll see then how 

Money’s no object. 
We wants only to be sure yer cured an’ 
then we’re willin’ to take yer little fee 
just as a form of business politeness.’’ 

**Now go to bed, an’ if you don’t work 
hearty tomorrow, ’y then you don’t eat 
hearty, that’s all. 
night, all right.’’ 

Six dreary weeks of unbroken toil 
passed over Stacy’s frame and left him 
brown and hard, several sizes too small 
for his clothes, and as healthy (and as 
savage) asa wild man. He was growing 
desperate when the last scow was filled 
and the yacht appeared off Martinique. 


I bet you sleep to- 
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As she drew nearer and hove to, Grady 
approached him with a paper. 

‘Well, Mr. Stacy, you see the yacht. 
Are you cured an’ sound as a mule?”’ 

‘“You son of a gun, you know I’m 
well or I’d have died a month ago. I’ve 
lost about every pound except what my 
hide and bones weigh. Say, where do 
you bury all the poor fools that die 
here?’’ 

‘Oh! None has died on us, yet. 
ain’t lost a single patient. Now we’ll 
go on. Sleep well? Have a purty fair 
appetite? Need any cane?’’ 

“Oh, bat you, Grady! A little more 
provocation, and I’ll shovel you into the 
pit.”’ 


We 


‘Will you swear never to give away 
the professional secrets of yer special 
treatment? When you cussed, we 
spanked you wid the shovel; will you 
fergit it?’’ 

Silent rage shook his lank frame, but 
Grady advanced a step with the paper. 
“Sign it, er we goes on diggin’.’’ 

Stacy signed. 

‘*Now the check; $2,000, if you think 
you are really well.’’ 

Stacy clicked his jaws_ together, 
ground his molars, and—made out the 
check. 

‘*When I get to New York - 

‘*You’ll keep yer promise like a man. 
Yer cured, you know. Good-bye. There 
comes the boat. Now, git!’’ 

Stacy slipped into the baggy clothes 
that he had once crowded himself into 
up in New York. As he surveyed himself 
and noted the loose folds of the once 
snugly fitting apparel, he suddenly 
thrilled with a new thought. 

‘“By the great dogs. When'I go back 
and get into a smaller suit, I believe 
that Imogene will have me. ; 

‘Tf she will, I’ll forgive Farley, and 
Grady, too. Bat ’em!”’ 


























AFTER SHEEP AND ELK IN WYOMING 


GRANT SAFELY, M. D. 


On October 10th, 1907, Mr. O. K. 
Nickerson, who with the writer resides 
in Lander, Wyoming, and I started on 
our hunting trip to the upper Wind 
River country, Wyoming. The third day 
out we reached the ranch of Mr. H. E. 
Boedeker, situated on Horse Creek, five 
miles above Dubois. Here we were 
joined by him (Hank), his son Roy and 
a young man named Hayes, who, by the 
other members of the party, was called 
‘*Little Jimmy,’’ the boy hunter. 

From this point we packed into the 
mountains, a distance of about twenty- 
five miles, where we made our camp in 
a well sheltered basin where there was 
good feed for the horses and plenty of 
wood and water. The timber was quite 
thick on the mountain sides up almost 
to timber-line, where rises the famous 
‘*rim-rock,’’ which decks the summit of 
all the high mountains in that part of the 
country. It varies in height from 100 
to 1,000 feet and is practically impass- 
able for miles in places. 

The next day we paired off and start- 
ed after the elk, Hank and I going to- 
gether and Roy and ‘‘Dogie’’ (Nieker- 
son) and Little Jimmy going alone. We 
all hunted that day until late but saw 
nothing in the elk line. The tracks were 
old, so, late in the afternoon Hank and 
I being weary, sat down to rest and re- 
fresh ourselves, after many hours spent 
in fruitless search. I leaned my gun 
against a tree and after several minutes 
I heard a twig snap. I grabbed the gun 
and kept a sharp lookout in the direc- 
tion from which the noise came, expect- 
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ing to see an elk step out of the timber, 
but “‘there was nothing doing.’’ We 
then got up and started in that direction 
and within about 100 yards we came 
onto the biggest grizzly bear it has ever 
been my pleasure to see, dead or alive. 
Now, I am no nature fakir, nor have I 
any desire to break into the Ananias 
club, so I hardly have the temerity to 
describe this bear. Of course, he saw us 
before we saw him; I was in the lead with 
Hank following right at my heels. When 
old ‘‘Grumpy’’ saw us, he whirled like 
a shot and started straight away from 
me, and, as | threw my gun down on 
him I thought he was a big steer. I 
yelled to Hank not to shoot, that it was 
a steer. ‘‘Steer,’’ he said; ‘‘why, man, 
it’s a bear.’’Well, by that time the old 
fellow had looked back over his shoul- 
der at us and had begun to dodge around 
through the brush and thick timber, with 
the result that neither of us could get 
a bead on him. 

He was certainly, the prettiest thing 
I ever saw on four legs. He was as 
sleek as aseal. I’ll venture that the hair 
on that bear was at least four inches 
long and waved up and down as he 
jumped. His head was a big as that of 
a Hereford bull. When he turned around 
he looked to measure about seven or 
eight inches between the eyes. He 
was certainly over two feet across the 
rump. After it had dawned on us that 
he had gotten away, we were both sick 
over it, but not tired any more. It was 
impossible to track him in the leaves 
and underbrush, so we struck out for 
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This Sheep weighed about 300 pounds when dressed. 


eamp, and got a good joshing from the 
other fellows; but what would they have 
done to me, if I had killed some fellow’s 
steer? 

Now, I suppose, some wise ones one 
will come to the center and ask how it 
is that a man who has been raised in 
the Rocky Mountains can mistake a bear 
for a steer. Well, in the first place it 
was in thick timber and I did not get a 
good look at him at first glance, besides 
he was as big as any two-year-old-steer 
you ever saw, and about the color of a 
dark Hereford. He whirled and ran into 
the brush just about like a steer would 
when badly seared. While we were sit- 
ting resting, he had undoubtedly slipped 
up and taken a good look at us and then 
started to make his ‘‘get-away,’’ when I 
heard the brush crash. We got to camp 
late and after supper, turned in. 





The next day we went to another basin 
about eight miles from camp and before 
noon, Dogie.and Roy each had an elk, 
one four-point and one five. Hank got 
a mountain sheep and after dressing the 
game we started for camp, where we ar- 
rived about dark. Next day we moved 
our camp over to where we had killed 
the game, and for a day or two were 
busy caring for it and getting settled. 
As Hank got sick I had to send Roy out 
after my kit of medicine, and I hunted 
alone for two days before bagging my 
elk. All were small bulls that we had 
seen thus far, save one which was a good 
sized elk. We did not see a cow elk on 
the trip. We saw the track of one bull 
that was nearly as large as the track of 
a domestic bull, but we were never able 
to locate him. 5 
On one of the days that I hunted 




















alone, I came to a wallow where the 
water was running throug it, and when 
I arrived, tracking the big fellow, the 
water was still muddy. I found where 
he had gone into the wallow, but could 
not find his track leaving it. This day, 
Roy killed a fine ewe on a glacier, nearly 
half a mile away. There were about 
twenty-five or thirty sheep in this bunch 
and the next day we started out after 
them. We located them about noon, 
and when the mix-up was over, we each 
had a sheep to our credit. There was one 
old ram in this bunch that had a head 
that looked as big as a wash-tub, but he 
was too wise to let any of us get a shot 
at him. My sheep I killed at an altitude 
of about 10,500 feet, and the next day I 
lugged the camera up the cliffs and took 
the picture I send you. It was the only 
good picture we secured, owing to the 
fact that a plate was loose in the ma- 
chine, spoiling all the rest. This sheep 
weighed about 300 pounds dressed and 
was as fine eating as I ever had. He 
was on the cliff in the left of the picture 
when shot and fell down about sixty or 
seventy-five feet, striking on his head in 
the snow, which broke the fall and saved 
the horns. I used a .30 caliber U. S. 
Government Winchester, model 1903, 


most of the "time, but this sheep was 
killed with a Winchester .25-35. 


Roy 
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Boedeker used a Winchester .35 and 
Nickerson a .39-40, while Little Jimmy 
used a Mannlicher. 

Jimmy got his elk in a short time ard 
then we were ready to go home. The 
deer had left the upper country, so. we 
had no opportunity to get The 
wolves were very thick and it was 
thought that this was the reason. Foxes 
and marten were very plentiful, and also 
lynx. After we came out, the other boys 
decided to go back and do some trapping. 
I know that Hank was mighty anxious to 
get that bear, but if he did not get him, 
I am determined to look him up next 


any. 


year if I am alive. 

Had it not been for the failure of the 
camera to work, I would have been able 
to send you some pictures of the glaciers 
in that section. On one of them a sheep 
was killed, and where it seemed per- 
fectly easy for them to go, but it was ut- 
terly impossibie to get anywhere near 
him. Another was killed some distance 
below this one, and when the skin was 
off, Little Dogie, the boy druggist, sat 
down on it and slid down the ice at 
a terrific rate a distance of about 200 
yards. There happened to be some loose 
snow at the bottom and this saved him 
from being badly hurt, or maybe killed. 
We were gone just two weeks and it was 
one of the most enjoyable outings I have 
ever had. 
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Southern Ute Indians of the Wee-win-u-che band. On the left are Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Goodman; on the right Mr. and Mrs. Co-nach (matches). 














The last stand—‘There they are.” 






We were sitting around the camp-fire 
telling stories, an unusual thing for us, 
for during our week of camping at New- 
found lake the evenings had been clear 
and starlit, and we had spent them upon 
the water. We often started out about 
dusk and rowed across to Echo ledge 
for the purpose of firing our revolvers 
or shouting, and listening to the echo re- 
peat itself five or six times. But tonight 
we remained in camp. Not a star was 
visible, and all was utter blackness. 
Even old Bear mountain, which always 
loomed dark and gray on the horizon, 
was now entirely hidden from view, and 
we looked in vain at the northern end of 
the lake for the twinkling lights of. the 
little hamlet of East Hebron. 

The stillness was profound save for 
the sighing of the night wind through 
the. pines, and the occasional weird 
screech of a distant owl. The crackling 
fire itself was cheerful, but the contrast- 
ing blackness of the surrounding forest 
was—well, to say the least, one look at 
it was enough to give us several kinds 
of cold shivers. Moved by that myste- 
rious spell of the wilderness which all 
who have sat around a forest camp-fire 
well know, we felt a sense of the unreal, 
as if in a vague way we had returned to 
the primitive. 

Like all camping stories ours were of 
the character of adventure. The more 
impossible and hair-raising the tale, the 
more it seemed in keeping with the place 
and time. Added to our party that even- 
ing was an old man known in that sec- 
tion as Judge Bailey, who had a perma- 
nent camp a few miles from ours. He 





A CAMPING INCIDENT 


GRACE PORTER 





was a venerable old hunter, camper ana 
guide, and his stories of adventure were 
thrilling in the extreme. He told us of 
how he had once killed a large black bear 
in the Maine wilderness, and of his many 
experiences in hunting the big game of 
the West. Having brought our imagina- 
tion to a high pitch, the Judge asked sud- 
denly, ‘‘Have you heard about the big 
lynx that has been prowling around here 
lately ?”’ 

His words were so abrupt and start- 
ling that they struck terror to the heart 
of at least one member of the party. In 
answer to our eager questions he told 
us in his rough, plain way that a huge 
Canada lynx had been seen by many in 
that vicinity, and that hunters were on 
the lookout for him. He also informed 
us that those who had caught glimpses 
of the animal said that it was as large as 
a dog. 

This startling topic absorbed our at- 
tention for so long we did not note the 
lateness of the hour. Finally the old 
Judge yawned and pulled out his watch. 
**What, twelve o’clock! 
be making for camp.’’ 


Reckon I must 
We urged him 
to remain with us all night, but he re 
fused, and disappeared into the dark- 
ness, calling back, ‘‘Good-night, friends: 
look out for the wildeat.’’ 

With a vain attempt at bravado my 
chum Edith and I went to our separate 
tent to retire for the night. Even our 
fragrant bed of balsam boughs failed to 
attract us as it had on previous nights. 
We lay with our hands tightly clasped, 
waiting breathlessly for the least sound 
of danger, until at last Edith dropped 
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asleep. If it had not been for the Win- 
chester repeater which was loaded and 
within reach of my hand, I believe I 
should have fied to the other tent. 

I do not know how long I lay watch- 
ing the glow of the slowly dying fire 
and listening to the water gently lapping 
the shore, before I fell into a restless 
slumber. I know I awoke with a start 
from a horrible dream; I thought I was 


sound, but lay staring out into the night. 
The fire was nearly out, and the wind 
had risen and sounded frightfully 
hoarse as it moaned in the treetops. 
Finally I mustered up a little courage 
and was about to awaken Edith, when I 
heard a sound which made my heart 
stand still. It was the tread of some ani- 
mal; a slow, stealthy tread, as if the 
creature were sneaking or stealing over 








We had returned to the primitive. 


being pursued by an enormous wildcat, 
which tried to spring upon me from 
over-hanging limbs. It had just struck 
me with its savage claws, tearing the 
flesh from my shoulders, when I awoke. 
The reality of my dream was terrible; I 
dared neither to move nor to make a 











the ground. Occasionally he paused and 
seemed to listen. Those dreadful foot- 
steps came nearer and nearer. A form 
brushed along the side of the tent. I dis- 
tinctly heard a ‘‘sniff’’ and imagined I 
could feel the hot breath. I was power- 
‘ess to move, and shut my eyes in terror 
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as I waited for the beast to enter through 
the open flap and spring upon us. The 
sound ceased. I believed the animal to 
be already crouching, but the silence con- 
tinued and I slowly opened my eyes. 
They fell upon a black form beneath a 
tree a few yards from the tent. The 
dark body swayed gently as if preparing 
to spring. Two balls of fire gleamed in 
the darkness and they seemed fixed di- 
rectly upon me. At last a spark of cour- 
age came to me and I realized that I 
must act at once. Cautiously sitting up 
I reached for my gun, and taking quick 
aim at the fearful object, fired, and fired 
again until the magazine was empty. 

By this time the whole camp was 
aroused. The women screamed and the 
men ran out with lighted lanterns. 
**What is it?’’ they cried. ‘‘Over there 
under the tree,’’ I gasped. ‘‘The wild- 
eat! I—just—killed—it!’’ 

They were at the spot in a moment, 
and held their lanterns over the dark 
form which lay still and inert upon the 
ground. ‘‘Good shot, by thunder!’’ 


came from the lips of one of the men. 
Then a burst of laughter followed which 
fairly shook the forest. ‘‘I tell you what, 
you deserve a medal! Do you know what 
you’ve done?’’ 

**No,’’ I faintly eried. 
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‘Well, you’ve shot my new two-dollar 
bait pail so full of holes it isn’t worth 
five cents, even for a sieve.”’ 

The next morning we cleared up the 
mystery. The animal which had taken 
the liberty to prowl around our tent in 
the dead of night was only our camp 
dog, Jack, who was probably in search 
of a midnight lunch of chicken bones. 
The ‘‘ereature’’ which had heroically 
met death at my hands was nothing more 
than a large bait pail painted black, 
which one of the gentlemen had hung on 
the lower limb of a tree when he came 
in from fishing. The two fiery eyes 
which had so terrified me were caused 
by the reflection of the dying embers of 
the fire upon a couple of trolling spoons 
hanging on the edge of the pail. 

For the three remaining weeks of our 
camping the party found their chief 
amusement in-reminding me of my val- 
iant deed and impressing upon me their 
deep debt of gratitude for saving their 
lives. They often asked me how much 
money I realized for the pelt of the wild- 
cat. 

Two weeks after our scare we heard 
that a large Canada lynx had been 
killed by some hunters twenty or twen- 
ty-five miles north of Newfound lake. 


THE REASON WHY. 


I love to see a little dog, 

And pat him on the head; 

He may have hydrophobia, 
And fleas to raise the dead, 
But in the past he guarded well 
My prehistoric bed, 

And helped in prehistoric hunt, 
Or else my soul had fled. 

And that’s the reason every dog 
Gets patted on the head. 


IVY KELLERMAN. 
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WHEN THE FISHING FLEET COMES IN 


ELEANOR 


Like the ‘‘ virtuous woman’’ in the Bi- 
ble, we ‘‘arose before it was yet light’’ 
and stepped forth into a world of fog 
and drippingness. How shivering cold 
it was! And how desolate! Even the 
ocean looked uncomfortable. It wal- 
lowed in its bed like some slimy, yellow- 
ish-green monster deep in the throes of 
eolic. Certainly something had hap- 
pened to give it ‘‘a bad night.”’ 

Down the deserted beach we tramped, 
unsociably, and thinking longingly of 
the comfortable beds we had left behind. 
“If I had to choose my occupation in 
life over again,’’ I remarked morosely, 
‘*T certainly would not ‘go dewn to the 
sea in ships.’ ”’ 

We looked up at the casino on our 
way. The usually gay, crowded, cosmo- 
politan casino, with its blatant band, de- 
serted now, as was the beach of its 
throng of gaily bedecked people, with 
their huge Japanese parasols, looking 
more like a flock of giddy butterflies than 
anything else I could think of; and 
ceaselessly gazing out at the blank sea, 
hardly stirring from one position; star- 
ing, staring, from morn till dewy eve— 
good Lord! at what? 

A few dark figures lounged along the 
wharf, hardly discernible in the dense 
fog. A lone fisherman, evidently not of 
the regular fleet, which is composed 
mostly of Portuguese and Italians, sat 
placidly mending his net, his legs tucked 
under him crosswise, like a Turk. Si; 
multaneously we marked this ‘‘ancient 
mariner’’ (only he wasn’t old) for our 
own. 

“We are waiting till the fishing fleet 
comes in,’’? we announced. ‘‘Can’t you 
tell us something interesting ?’’ 

Our discovery removed his hat, and he 
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smiled pleasantly; and then and there 
we found we had run across a gentle- 
man. Afterwards we heard his story 
from a friend. ‘‘A younger son,’’ he 
had come from England to this country 
and, knowing nothing of any trade or 
profession, he had put his hand to the 
tiller instead of to the plow, and had 
taken up the gentle art of fishing as a 
livelihood. 

‘*You should have been here yesterday 
morning,’’ he began, busily weaving in 
and out with his funny needle; ‘‘they 
made a fine haul of salmon—big fellows, 
too. Some four feet long. Yes, there 
was a thousand dollars’ worth of salmon 
on the wharf yesterday.’’ 

Now isn’t that always the way with 
fish-luck? It is the yesterdays, or per- 
haps the tomorrows—never the todays! 

‘Ts that unusual ?’’ we asked. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ was the answer; ‘‘not in the 
season. And it has been a splendid sea- 
son this summer. We have caught quite 
a number of pompano, too. And they’re 
a mighty searee fish these days.’’ ° 

‘*Pompano?’’ we repeated. We had 
never heard of them. 

‘*Ten years ago,’’ went on our inform- 
ant reminiscently, ‘‘that same fish pom- 
pano was as plentiful in these waters as 
minnows in a brook. Why, they were 
used as bait, in fact. Now, just because 
of their scarcity, they retail as high as 
a dollar a pound. There’s a fad in 
fishes for you! We ship ’em to the swell 
clubs in ’Frisco.’’ 

‘‘How do they taste?’’ we inquired. 
‘‘Any different from other fish?’’ 

*‘Not much,’’ was the answer. 
‘“They’re just a measly little fish—not 
much to them, that I can see.’’ 

By this time his partner had wandered 
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ap to us, and oceasionally put in a word, 
with accompanying grins. Fishermen I 
have always found to be the jolliest of 
folk. Funny, too, taking into consider- 
ation their capricious luck. 

The fog still dripped monotonously, 
ceaselessly, drearily. There was no sign: 
of. life on the small expanse of wallow- 
ing ocean within our vision. Looking 
down into its gray-green depths, the 
piles of the wharf seemed to waver 
baek and forth heavily. 

‘‘Do you take night trips?’’ one of us 
in the meantime asked of the ancient 
mariner. 

‘‘Only to eatch bait,’’ he answered. 
‘*You know the big fish eat the little 
fish—’’ 

I waited for the conclusion, quite con- 
fident of what it would be. Hadn’t I 
heard it scores of times before? And al- 
ways delivered as if it was the most orig- 
inal speech ever made? Whether from 
some ‘‘old salt’’ at Catalina, the home 
of the gamey ‘‘yellowtail’’ and mon- 
strous ‘‘tuna;’’ San Pedro, the haunt of 
the diminutive sardine; or here at Santa 
Cruz, the rendezvous of almost every 
knoWn Pacifie coast fish—would it not 
be the same? 

**_just as they do on land!”’ 

The fog was lifting, and far out, on 
the edge of its gray curtain, appeared 
softly, unobtrusively, stealthily — one 
might say apologetically, as if they were 
a little ashamed of having been ‘‘out all 
night,’’ first one and then another small 
cockle-shell of a boat, with its lateen 
sail; all moving slowly, silently, dream- 
vessels on an ocean of dreams. 

‘*There comes your fishing fleet,’’ an- 
nounced the mariner. 

Fish! Hauled up in nets and dumped 
onto the rough boards of the wharf, 
ready to be boxed up and sent away. 
Hundreds of them! Graceful, sword- 
like, silvery, shimmering baracuda, 


stouter, clumsier, grayish-tan yellowtail ; 
long, gray, nondescript salmon, with its 
first cousin, the sea bass; wide-mouthed, 
bull-headed, hideous rock cod, with its 
staring eyes, that are always, strange as 
it may seem, slightly crossed! And 
lastly, some pompano! 

‘Oh, gee!’’ said I, ‘‘I remember eat- 
ing those little things down at Long 
Beach years ago! And what do you sup- 
pose we called them? ‘Pumpkin seeds!’ 
And the fishermen used to give them to 
us kids, because they said they weren’t 
of much account! Now, what do you 
think of that?’’ 

And the men themselves? Swarthy- 
skinned sons of the South, chattering in 
their mother tongue; dirty, fishy, rather 
tired looking; but always courteous, 
ready to answer intelligently if possible, 
the hundreds of foolish questions that 
the sight-seers of Santa Cruz bombard 
them with. 

We paused a moment and looked back 
at the wharf—a bloody, scaly battle- 
field of mingled fish and men, with the 
odds so much in favor of the latter. 

Apparently unobserved by the busy 
throng, filled with the devilish, lustful 
cruelty that is always at its height in the 
small urchin, leaned a boy grasping a 
stick, with which he was prodding vi- 
ciously the crooked eyes of a still breath- 
ing rock cod. Blood oozed out of its 
wide mouth; its sides heaved convul- 
sively; its queer, hideous face wore an 
expression of agony. And I had always 


looked upon fishing as rather bloodless 
murder! 

“T don’t think those fishermen 
amount to much,’’ remarked the Small 
One, disgustedly kicking up the sand as 
we trudged homewards. ~“‘‘They didn’t 
once tell us of awful sea-serpents with 
three heads, and lots of legs, and big, 
large teeth, that swallow up whole ships! 
But I s’pose,’’ pensively, ‘‘that those are 
just fish stories.’’ 
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The start for the Indian trail. 





BEAUTIFUL BRITISH COLUMBIA 


W. H. BIDWELL 


The Canadian Rocky mountains of 
British Columbia offer to nature lovers 
an entirely new field for exploration 
and hunting, as the railroad only a few 
this wonderful 
country, which is now a bonanza for the 
prospector, explorer and hunter. ‘To- 
day one finds but few wagon roads, and 
must travel by Indian trails or practi- 
cally chop his way to the interior. 
Having arrived too early for the hunt- 
ing season, we decided to explore a short 
distanee north from Banff, on the Bow 
river, one of those mountain streams that 
become quite dangerous during the sum- 
mer months when the mountains are los- 


years ago opened up 





ing their mantle of snow under a mid- 


day sun. After the second day out, 


when we wished to leave the Indian 
trail and cross the river, our trials be- 
gan. The first horse to gain the center 
of that shallow but raging torrent lost 
earried 


his balance and was quickly 


from our view around a bend in the 


river. Our other horses were roped to- 
gether, and after much coaxing we suc- 
eeeded in reaching the shore, but with 
cold feet, not so much from the danger 
of the undertaking, but from the tem- 
perature of the water, which seemed to 
us entirely too low to be recorded. Dis- 
mounting, we went in search of our pack 
15) 
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quite safely lodged in some drift wood 
on a little island. After considerable 





time wasted, he made up his mind to { 
strike out for our side. The river was 
quite shallow here, and his pack, which 
had slipped to one side, badly interfered 
with his progress. However, he suc- 
ceeded, and together we joined the rest 
of the party up stream, and continued 
on our journey a little wiser for the ex- 
perience. 

After a hard day of slow traveling, 
from continued climbing over or chop- 
ping through heavy down timber, and a 
most trying experience in a bog, we 





reached a delightful camping place, 
where everything seemed right for man, 
and with plenty of grazing for our 
beasts of burden. Our stay here of sev- 
eral days was spent in climbing unex- 





plored peaks. The seenery was grand 


Among the most highly prized of and only a personal visit to these moun- 
British Columbia game ° ° . 
tains would do them justice. 














Victoria Mountain. 


horse, which we found a short distance This is a country of avalanches, and 
down stream, the picture of misery, but rocks go plunging down, carving a road- 


(6) 




















Victoria Glacier—Lake Louise in 
distance, 


one often hears a mighty roar as of dis- 
tant thunder, when tons of snow and 
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way through timber to the valley below. 

One of the grandest species of game 
(Oreamnos montana) abounds in these 
rugged mountains, and is much prized 
by hunters with gun or camera. Sev- 
eral times we watched these bearded he- 
roes through our binoculars, as_ they 
slowly but deliberately clambered over 
some wall of rock. When one is in the 
home of the mountain goat he needs to 
be a good climber, for they travel in al- 
most inaccessible places, and thereby of- 
fer to the hunter a task not likely to be 
surmounted without considerable diffi- 
eulty. Every foot of travel in this wila 
country brings a variety of scenery 
from lofty peaks and snowy ranges with 
their glaciers to timbered valleys of Ca- 
nadian spruce and pine, where through 
oeceasional clearings the sun dances on 
beds of tender moss or groups of deli 
eate ferns. The gentle ripple of a nearby 
brook will soothe the wildest nerves and 
impart rest and content long to be re- 
membered. 


Flowers of Friendship 


. Gone for me thy cheery greeting, gone thy smile of welcome sweet, 
As when winter comes, the flowers lay all brown beneath my feet. 
Thou, who saidst our bond of friendship was of deeper, truer kind 
Than the light and fading blossoms of the common human mind. 


Have I changed that thou shouldst spurn me? Have I false, unworthy, proved? 
Baser than the high ideal that thy trust and friendship moved? 

Or was I the one mistaken when [ thought that thou wouldst hold 
Friendship’s warmth of summer sunshine? Never turn to winter’s cold? 


Friendship, ‘tis a summer flower; if we cherish it too dear 

We will grieve that it has vanished with the closing of the year. 
Then enjoy the summer flowers, breathing in their sweet perfume, 
Knowing that the frost of winter lays them all in Nature’s tomb. 


Then in winter sti. remember summer’s sunshine, dews and rain 
Will bring other fragrant flowers, smiling when they come again; 

s Yet the flowers that bloomed in childhood in our memory sweeter seem, 
And thy friendship I’ll remember like a bright and happy dream. 





WILL S. FORSYTH. 














BALLOON PICTURE OF ELK RANGE. 


Showing the slim pickings of the elk in 
among the trees show where they go to look 
mantle It is in such times that the elk hunt 
and other protected spots Photo by S. N. Leek 





Wyoming when the snow is deep. 
for browse when the grass is under the winter 
the lower levels and parks of Jackson's Hole 
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KANSAS COON HUNTERS. 


This is a picture taken of A. N. Miller and Jake Dundon, 
hounds, after indulging in a successful two-nights’ coon hunt in Geary 
dcgs shown in the photograph are used by them merely for the sport and pastime afforded 


themselves and friends in pursuing this most exciting sport. 
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OVER THE GRADE 


FRANK H. SWEET 


Half way up a great California moun- 
tain, upon a shelf or level space called 
Johnson’s Flat, a few sheds and cabins 
clustered about the shaft of the Monte 
Cristo mine. One of these cabins—the 
best of them all—was occupied by the 
superintendent of the mine. He was 
Doctor Green, and he had been a succes- 
ful surgeon in an eastern city. Ill health 
had compelled him to remove to these 
parts, and he had taken up the occupa- 
tion of mining. 

Down the mountain, to Gaylord’s sta- 
tion, on the Pacific railroad twelve miles 
away, led a narrow cart path, called a 
**orade’’ here. It was wide enough for 
only one wagon, except in two or three 
places where turn-outs had been cut into 
the side of the mountain. In such places 
a wagon might wait for another to pass; 
and teams going up had the right of way. 
There was very little travel on the road. 

The descent from the outer edge of 
this path was often almost perpendicu- 
lar. One bend, where the road wound 
around a promontory, was called Dead 
Man’s Point, because tradition had it 
that a man and a horse and wagon had 
gone over the grade here, and had been 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 

There was employed about the mine a 
Mexican boy called Pete. He was a 
faithful and hard-working boy, and had 
but one enemy in the world. That was 
‘Old Lightning,’’ an unusually large 
mule—heavy, bony, and extremely vi- 
cious. This mule was used to haul the 
refuse from the mouth of the mine to 
the dump, and was generally attached 
to a. heavy and very strong two-wheeled 
cart. Most of the men employed about 


the mine were much afraid of the ani- 
mal, for he was always ready to use his 
teeth or his heels. He seemed to bear 
a particular spite toward Pete, and had 
at one time, indeed, bitten and kicked 
him so severely that the boy’s life was 
despaired of. Pete certainly would have 
been killed if Dennis McCarthy, the 
owner of the mule, had not interposed 
just in time to save his life. As it was, 
Pete was badly hurt, and might not have 
recovered if Mrs. Green, the superin- 
tendent’s wife, had not taken him to her 
cabin and nursed him back to life. The 
grateful boy had the deepest affection 
for Mrs. Green after this, and the dead- 
liest fear of Old Lightning. 

One day in May, when the supply wa- 
gon from Johnson’s Flat returned from 
Gaylord’s with a load, a telegram from 
the East was brought to Mrs. Green. It 
stated that her niece, an invalid, had 
been taken worse, and had been ordered 
to go to California immediately; and 
that she would arrive at Gaylord’s on the 
following Monday. 

Preparations were made at once to 
meet the invalid young lady at the sta- 
tion, and bring her up the mountain as 
comfortably as possible. The camp wa- 
gon was stuffed with mattresses and pil- 
lows, and a safe team of mules provided. 
Pete was to be taken as driver. He was 
an excellent driver, understood the use 
of the brake, knew the road perfectly, 
and was afraid of nothing except Old 
Lightning. 

The train from the East was-due at 11 
o’clock in the forenoon, but it was sel- 
dom on time, and had lately been many 
hours late on account of a washout. Ar- 
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rangements were made, therefore, for 
Mrs. Green and the invalid girl to remain 
at Gaylord’s over night; and no one at 
Johnson’s Flat expected them until 
Tuesday. 

Dennis McCarthy worked all day on 
Monday at his usual occupation of haul- 
ing refuse to the. dump with his big 
mule and eart, and though he was gen- 
erally unwilling to admit that Lightning 
had faults, he was heard occasionally to 
grumble, and to make remarks indicat- 
ing that the mule was more than usually 
fractious. 


The day’s work was nearly done. The 
sun was approaching the tops of the 
mountains across the deep gorge to the 
west of the camp, and the last load for 
the day was put into the cart to be 
hauled to the dump. Just at this time 
one of the men, in passing, made a play- 
ful motion toward the old mule. Quick 
as a flash he sprang at the man, dragging 
the heavy cart; and before Dennis could 
reach him he was going at full speed 
down the grade. The man saved him- 
self by quickly running up the hillside 
into a clump of bushes; but the mule had 
become frantic, and urged on by th 
loaded cart behind him and frightened 
by the noise it made, dashed furiously 
on down the grade, with Dennis in fu- 
tile pursuit at an ever-widening dis- 
tance behind. 

The men, who were just leaving the 
mine, gathered at a place where the 
grade was plainly visible all the way to 
Dead Man’s Point, nearly two miles be- 
low. 
‘‘Sure,’’ said one of the miners, ‘‘I 
hope there’s no one on the grade about 
now. *Twould be a bad day for ’em to 
meet Old Lightning, with all that load 
of rock in the eart, too. They’d go to 
the bottom of the cafion together.’’ 





? 


‘‘Never fear,’’ said another; ‘‘there’s 
nobody on it at this time. There’ll be 
no danger to anyone but Old Lightning. 
and I’m thinking he’ll never cart any 
more tailings.”’ ' 

Among the others who stood looking 
down the grade was the superintendent, 
Doctor Green. The flying cart and mule 
were momentarily lost sight of at a 
slight curve, and most of the men were 
looking at the figure of Dennis far be- 
hind, but running as if his life depended 
upon it. 

Suddenly the superintendent uttered 
an exclamation of horror, and he and 
several others rushed forward to the 
edge of the flat. Just coming into view 
at Dead Man’s Point, and turning the 
eurve so that the precipice was at its 
very wheel, was the camp wagon. In it 
were Mrs. Green, the invalid girl and 


- Pete; and the mule and heavily loaded 


eart were almost upon them. There was 
barely room enough for one wagon. 
They must go over the grade, fall the 
dreadful distance and be crushed below. 
The people at the mine did not know ex- 
actly what happened until Mrs. Green 
was able to tell her story; and this is 
what she said: 

‘*As soon as we reached Gaylord’s we 
learned that the Overland train had been 
telegraphed on time, greatly to the sur- 
prise of everyone, and at eleven o’clock 
it arrived with my niece, Alice, on board. 
We took dinner at Mrs. Atwood’s, where 
we had arranged to stay over night; and 
as my niece was tired of travel, and as 
T knew that the accommodations we had 
prepared for her at honie were better 
than she could obtain at Gaylord’s, | 
made up my mind to push on up the 
mountain. 

‘* A's we were driving away, Mrs. At- 




















wood called to us, and came running out 
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with a large, blue, cotton umbrella. 
‘You’d better take this,’ she said; ‘you 
are going just away from the sun and it 
will shine in at the back of the wagon 
and make the poor girl uncomfortable 
if you don’t have something to shade 
her.’ We took it, although I hardly 
thought it would be necessary to spread 
it. The mules kept along at the rate of 
about three or four miles an hour, so 
that at five o’clock we were approaching 
Dead -Man’s Point. Alice, lying back 
upon her pillows, had been much 
charmed all the way by the scenery. So 
as we came to Dead Man’s Point and 
stopped to allow the team to take 
breath, I called her attention to the 
crandeur of the view here. 

‘*But she could hardly look at it, she 
was in such fear of the deep chasm of 
the ecafion on our left hand, which we 
seemed almost to overhang. While we 
looked and I assured her that there was 
not the slightest danger, I heard an ex- 
clamation from Pete. Looking up the 
grade I saw, coming like a whirlwind, 
around a little bend, Old Lightning, 
with his heavy eart bounding behind 
him. 

‘“T saw it as one sees objects revealed 
by a flash of lightning in a dark night. 
Instantly I thought of our fate, for noth- 
ing could stop him, and when he struck 
us we must be hurled over the precipice. 
i was paralyzed with fear; everything 
turned black before me. I had a wild 
desire to escape, but I knew that escape 
was impossible. Even if I could have 
climbed from the wagon, it would hav. 
done no good; and what of the sick girl! 

‘‘While I looked, and while these 
thoughts flashed through my mind, 1 
saw Pete throw all his_ weight on the 
lever of the brake, foreing it down to the 
last notch, and locking the wheels so that 
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it was impossible for them to turu. Then 


he thrust the reins and whip into my 
hands. ‘Keep the team steady, ma’am,’ 
he said. ‘You must do it!’ 

‘‘He seized something under the seat, 
and before I could speak, he was gone 
from the wagon like a flash. For one 
moment I basely supposed he was going 
to save himself by climbing the almost 
perpendicular side of the .mountain, 
which no doubt he might have done—he 
is so quick and agile. But the next mo- 
ment I saw him rushing toward the on- 
coming mule and cart, and wondered in 
a stupid way why he showed so little fear 
of his old enemy. While I looked—un- 
able to turn away my eyes, and knowing 
that he must be killed, I saw him make 
a stand in the path, and suddenly spread 
the big blue umbrella directly in the 
face of the mule. I saw the mule as sud- 
denly swerve a little toward the edge of 
the precipice. In an instant the off 
wheel of the heavy cart went over the 
grade, and amid a cloud of dust every- 
thing vanished from my sight, leaving 
only in view the winding mountain road 
with poor Pete lying with torn clothing 
and bleeding face in the middle of it: 
Then I heard the awful crashing of the 
cart as it bounded from rock to rock to 
the bottom of the cafion. 

‘*T was so frightened, so dazed that I 
did not know what to do. I did not dare 
to leave the wagon to go to Pete’s as- 
sistance, for the mules were much ex- 
cited, and I had hard work to keep them 
from trying to turn around. Fortun- 
ately, Alice had not realized the situa- 
tion, for her view toward the front was 
obstructed; and when she anxiously 
asked what was the matter, I was able 
to quiet her by assuring her that the dan- 
ger was past. 

‘*While I was trying to think how I 
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could get to Pete, who had saved our 
lives, perhaps at the sacrifice of his own, 
I saw Dennis McCarthy coming around 
the bend. He was without hat or jacket; 
one shoe was gone, and he seemed to be 
quite out of breath. 

‘**«The Lord be praised,’ he gasped 
when he saw us; ‘ye’re safe, for sure; 
but where is me mule an’ cart?’ 

** “Over the grade,’ I answered. 

‘*He said nothing more, but bent over 
the body of poor Pete. 

** *Ts he dead?’ I asked. 

** “No, ma’am,’ said Dennis, ‘but the 
‘oath is mostly knocked out of him, an’ 
I’m thinkin’ he’s dreadfully hurt. We 
must contrive to lay him in the wagon 
and get him to camp as soon as we can.’ 

**It was well we had such a stock of 
blankets and pillows; and we easily made 
a comfortable place at the back of the 
wagon, where we laid the bruised and 
wounded boy, and then started on.”’ 

This was the faithful account of what 
happened, which Mrs. Green told her 
husband later. He himself could not 
have told with what emotions he met the 
little procession on its way up to the 
camp. 

His services as a doctor were needed 
by all three of the people in the wagon 
by the poor, mangled Pete, who lay un- 
conscious ; by the sick girl, now fainting ; 
and by his wife, upon whom a nervous 
re-action had fallen. 

But his skill was equal to the need. 
One of Pete’s legs was broken, and he 





had suffered other injuries. The bone 
was set and the wounds dressed; and 
Mrs. Green, who soon recovered her own 
strength, nursed him carefully and ten- 
derly. Before long he was again on his 
feet. Within a year’s time Doctor Green 
sent him to San Francisco to school, with 
the intention to train him thoroughly 
as a mining engineer. The young girl 
gained rapidly in strength, too, in the 
healing, invigorating mountain air, and 
before many weeks was well on the way 
to recovery. 

Perhaps the most wonderful part of 
the story is yet to come. After Dennis 
McCarthy had walked up to the Flat 
with the little party who had gone down 
to meet Mrs. Green and-poor Pete, he 
set off again down the mountain, with 
two companions, to find the remains of 
his mule. When they reached the place 
where he went over the grade, they were 
astonished to see Old Lightning, only a 
short distance down the side of the 
eafion, wedged in between two fir trees— 
the only ones to be seen far or near along 
the precipice. The heavy shafts of the 
eart had broken off like pipestems, and 
the vehicle was smashed literally to kin- 
dling wood at the bottom of the ravine. 

A windlass and tackle were brought 
down from the eamp, and with great dif- 
ficulty Old Lightning was drawn up, 
groaning badly, but apparently not much 
injured. Before long he was at work 
again on the dump. 


























AN OUTING IN 


THE INDIAN 


TERRITORY 


x 


For a number of years the writer had 
talked much about taking an outing and 
the latter part of October, 1906, the un- 
expected opportunity came, it being an 


invitation to become one of a party of — 


six on a trip to the Indian Territory. 

The party was composed of and un- 
der the direction of D. B. Higley, real 
estate man, a big hearted, old hunter, 
who has many fine heads and robes to 
the credit of his zeal and markmanship. 
He made arrangements with the Indian 
officials and with an Indian police and 
guide, that we might not be molested 
while in their nation, the Choctaw. The 
balance of the party was W. M. Quigley, 
mayor; J. E. Junkin, proprietor of the 
Sterling Bulletin and president of the 
National Editors’ Association; Charles 
Danzer, a capital young man, all of 
Sterling, Kansas, and Dr. W. E. Mack, 
Presbyterian minister, and the writer, 
of Pratt, Kansas. 

On November 6th the two divisions of 
our party met in Wichita, Kansas, where 
we took the Friseo line to Monett, Mis- 
souri; from there we journeyed south- 
west across the corners of Missouri and 
Arkansas to Laflore, in the Choctaw Na- 
tion, Indian Territory. Here we were 
met by our Indian guide, M. A. Laflore, 
a member of the lower house. of the Na- 
tion and after whom the town is named. 
Quickly did we load our outfit into his 
two wagons and start for our camping 
ground, which our guide had selected 
some fifteen miles southeast among the 
Camich mountains, on a magnificent 


FAY 


rock-strewn stream, known as Holston 
creek. This place is quite a fish 
and small game resort for the 
Indian in the summer season and as 
fish and small game _ seemed the 
summit of the ideas of most of us it 
proved an ideal camp. Some of us Kan- 
sans had never seen a hill more than two 
or three hundred feet high, and now to 
be allowed to stand and gaze upon moun- 
tains, real, rock-ribbed mountains, on all 
sides of us as many thousand feet high, 
was simply sublime. It took several days 
to accustom ourselves to this changed 
condition—from the flat prairies of Kan- 
sas to what seemed and looked to us like 
real mountains. 

Our camp location was all that could 
be desired and we soon had tents pitched, 
stoves set up and provisions stowed 
away ; then began preparations for sport. 
The Doetor, Charley and Higley were 
the first to get away from camp, and 
before the others of us could get our 
shooting accouterments in order and de- 
cide whether it should be quail or bear 
(for there are some bear there) we 
heard the doctor’s L. C. Smith 
barking up creek half a mile, and 
before we had decided on _ our 
game .he was back at camp in the 
proud possession of a brace of as fine 
Canada geese as one could wish for. 
This seemed to arouse all the game-seek- 
ing instinct in Charley, Quigley and 


-Junkin and from now on much of their 


time was given to geese, ducks and quail. 
But the doctor seemed to think that he 
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was destined for bigger game than geese, 
and together with Higley began search- 
ing the mountains for real game, bear, 
deer and turkey. 

Some few days after our arrival cer- 
tain indications became manifest among 
our members, which alarmed Higley, 
our manager and chef, and his assistant ; 
such appetites as certain of our party 
were developing had never been known 
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manager and chef showed his good judg- 
ment by giving out word that there 
should be no more loitering about camp 
and eating between meals; that’ all must 
hunt and hunt to kill. That we small 
game hunters must rig a trot line and 
combine fish with our geese and ducks. 
At once we began, and while at it one 
of the natives, indigenous to that lo- 
eality, walked into camp; after survey- 








Our Indian guide. 


even in Kansas, and the capacity for 
grub shown especially by the doctor and 
Quigley was a surprise and astonishment 
to their most intimate friends. It pro- 
claimed a speedy and complete depletion 
of our larder. The situation would soon 
be desperate, with fifteen miles to pro- 
visions, over the worst road the writer 
ever saw. Something must be done and 
done speedily. Then it was that our 








ing our outfit and trot line in particular 
he said, ‘‘I ’low you all won’t ketch a 
right smart fish;’’ said our hooks were 
too small for such fish as were there. 
We intimated to him that we knew some- 
thing about fish and would show them 
a trick or two. Later on we found that 
this native knew more about fish, or his 
kind at least, than we did, for the way 
these fish snapped those hooks was a 
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nerve-racking experience. But we man- 
aged to catch many of the smaller ones, 
beauties, weighing from eight to twelve 
pounds, mostly cats, with some eel; these 
helped out our larder. 

Our first Sunday in camp bade fair to 
be one of unusual quiet and devotional 
meditation, but the hand of destiny was 
hanging over us. Soon after the noon 
hour, with appetites somewhat allayed, 
while Junkin, who is said to have the 
largest Sunday School class in his town, 
was studying his Sunday’s lesson; while 
Higley was on his cot sound asleep ; while 
the writer was in the midst of ‘‘ A West- 
ern Colorado Bear Hunt,’’ by Adams, in 
November Outdoor life, and the reverend 
doctor had just started to read Genesis 
27 :3, such a fusillade as is seldom heard 
broke upon us. Higley sprang from his 
cot, shouted ‘‘Indians’’ and started for 
where the fight seemed thickest, others 
of us close after. A three-quarter mile 
run brought us to the field of slaughter. 
There we found the dead and dying— 
thirteen of them—all mallards. 

Charley and Quigley had located the 
bunch and, unknown to us, had slipped 
out their Winchesters and thus caused 
a hiatus in our Sunday meditations. 
There was no grumbling about condition 
of grub, as we had made a rule that any 
one complaining should be fined $1. 
This came near proving disastrous to 
Quigley, when at one meal he ealled out, 
‘*Here, cook, this egg’s spoiled,’’ but he 
saved himself by adding, ‘‘I like it that 
way.”’ 

As previously stated, the doctor and 
Higley refused to be interested in our 
small game, except at meal time, but kept 
searching the mountains for big game 
and on Wednesday of our second week 
they got an early start for Winding 
Stair mountain, some five miles from 
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eamp. Soon after dinner, while the oth 

ers of us were yet lounging around camp. 
we heard a cracking of brush. The doc- 
tor and Higley soon broke cover some 
twenty yards away; both were running. 
We could see that something unusual, 
something had happened. 
They dropped down on our camp bench, 
neither able to speak, out of breath; we 
crowded round them, asking what had 
happened. After a few moments Higley 
pointed to the doctor—Charley got the 
hint—‘‘Rattler!’’ he yelled. The four 
of us made a run for our medicine chest, 
which we kept hidden in a hollow log 
near by. Junkin, being the sprinter, got 
there first, reached in and drew it out, 
but some one had beaten him there. 
Only about a gill remained. We were 
in despair, but rushed back to them and 
were in the act of pulling the cork when 
the doctor opened his eyes and waved us 
back with a look of withering scorn. We 
saw Higley was trying to speak. Soon 
he sueceeded in saying, ‘‘The doctor— 
did—it.’’ We needed more light and 
soon got it in the explanation that the 
doctor had shot a fine buck. But why 
such a run? Had the buck chased them 
to camp? No, they had killed it and had 
it hung to a tree. The doctor explained 
his run of nearly three miles by saying 
that he was not in the least excited ; that 
he was only anxious to reach camp in 
order to get the others of us to go and 
help bring it in, as the wolves would cer- 
tainly get it if left out over night. 
We then understood his symptoms and 
condition—it was his first deer. 


alarming, 


Higley’s explanation of his part in 
the run was that he wanted to get to 
camp at about the same time the doctor 
did and before the doctor talked too 
much; that there were some things 
about his shooting at that buck that he 


























himself could best explain—such as the 
thickness of the brush where he stood, 
but more especially the sticking of his 
Winchester. 

These explanations over, all save the 
writer started out to bring in the buck. 
The doctor knew exactly where it hung, 
could lead right to it, on the south side 
of a ridge, close to a ledge of rock and 
a big log. When they got there they 
found the ledge, but the log and buck 
were gone. After hours of search they 
found them—buck, log and ledge had 
moved to another ridge a mile south. 
It was then nearly dark, but they tied 
its legs together, stuck a pole through 
and two of them at either end of the pole 
started, with the fifth man to lead the 
way. All went well until good and 
Then at times all four of the car- 
riers would be down; at other times only 
two, but most of the time one. Worn out 
they gave up, hung the buck to a tree 
and found camp by midnight. The next 
day the writer was the only really supple 
man in camp, all others being laid up for 


dark. 
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repairs: He got a native to take his wag- 
on and bring in the buck, photographed 
it, hung it up and began taking off the 
hide, when some of our party made a 
discovery, namely that the ball, breaking 
two ribs, passing through the heart and 
out at the shoulder was a Winchester ; 
that buckshot from the doctor’s L. C. 
Smith gun could not have done this, 
since the buckshot were more scattered 
over its body; but Higley contended that 
a number of the buckshot might have 
stuck together and thus had done the 
work and insisted that his old-time hon- 
ored friend, the doctor, had shot that 
buck. From then on we had venison, but 
our time was up and we soon broke 
camp. 

When we got back to Kansas we found 
all railroad lines blocked by the big No- 
vember snow, but finally reached our 
homes, all well paid for the time spent, 
happier and better for it. We will long 
remember our camp on Holston creek, 
its majesty of pine, its mist on mountain, 
its sheen on leaf, its prick of brier. 
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A PACK OF COLORADO GREYHOUNDS. 


This picture shows a party of Alamosa (Colo.) 
The gentlemen, reading from left to right, 


chase. 


Gilbert, J. R. Turnbull! and B. Battea. 





sportsmen ready to start on a coyote 
are E. Walhagen, A. Walhagen, J. vr. 


They challenge any pack in the state for a chase, 























A group of miniature wooden houses, 


An Indian Cemetery 


On a lonely, wooded point overlooking the Mississippi river and lake Winni- 
bigoshish, many miles from human habitation, we found a group of miniature 
wooden houses, four to five feet high, rudely constructed and for the most part 
unpainted and weather-beaten. There were no doors or windows, but at one end 
of each was a small, square hole whose use we discovered later. On one we saw 
a lettered inscription, and, looking more closely, read, “——--’s Sugar-cured Hams.” 

Our next camp was near a village of Chippewa Indians, from whom we learned 
some facts regarding these tombs, for such they were. It seems that the bodies 
lie, covered with thin birch bark, in graves about four feet deep, which then are 
filled with earth, and this covered with large sheets of pine bark. Then the whole 
is enclosed in a wooden structure as seen in the picture. A board had fallen 
away at one side of one of these vaults, and we saw the sheets of pine bark within. 
The openings at the end are for the insertion of gifts to the dead—sugar to the 
young, tobacco to those older. 

In many cases rude attempts at ornament are made, for instance by placing 
a railing about the top, by stretching and tacking muslin tight over the surface 
for the sake of smoothness and uniform color, or by the erection of small poles 
as if for flag or banner. 

Evidently material for these primitive mausoleums is sought from whatever 
source is available—boards obtained from the lumber camps or found floating in 
the river, or from the boxes in which government rations: have been shipped for 

distribution. This would account for “----’s Hams.” 
Letter from Indiana. H. M. KINGERY. 
































THE GIANT SILVER-TIP 


WILLIAM E. MAIDEN 


I know not if beyond the pale 

Of truth this story journeys free; 
I only know I tell the tale 

The same as it was told to me. 


We were all seated around the fire 
on log stools just after supper, enjoy- 
ing our pipes and discussing the events 
of the day. There were four of us—C. 
W. Wixcey, Frank Goeke, A. B. Atkin- 
son and the writer, all of St. Paul. The 
interesting subject under discussion was 
bear, and the reason that it was the all- 
absorbing topic was because two of the 
party that day killed a big black bear 
down on the Tamarack river about two 
miles from our camp, which was located 
on the banks of Crooked creek, some 
twenty miles due east of Sandstone, 
Minnesota. 

Of course, the less fortunate hunters 
wanted to know all about the killing of 
the bear, and so the story was told in all 
its details by their more 
rades. 

The main feature of the whole affair 
was the luck of the hunters in running 
across the bear, for bear are not so 
plentiful as they might be in that section 
of Minnesota. Briefly stated, the lucky 
hunters, Wixcey and myself, ran across 
the bear’s tracks in the light snow while 
we were out deer hunting. We followed 
the trail over a mile and located Bruin 
under a large stump. He was asleep, with 
his nose resting on one paw, tilted up 
into the wind, which, however, 


lucky com- 


was 


blowing across his tracks, and he did not 
We both took aim and at a 
given signal fired, the-two reports ring- 
ing out as one. 


seent us. 


The bear straightened 





—MAIDEN. 


out, clawing blindly and viciously at an 
unseen foe; the great body retched and 
quivered and then lay still—Bruin’s life 
was ended. 

We approached the careass to see what 
damage our bullets had done, and found 
that the bear’s neck had been broken by 
a bullet from Wixcey’s .32-40 Marlin, 
while the cross-filed, full steel jacketed 
bullet from my old Krag had torn the 
tops of Bruin’s head completely off, seat- 
tering splinters of bone and pieces. of 
flesh all over the blackened stump. 

We skinned the bear and, one carry- 
ing the skin and the other the heart, liver 
and kidneys, we went back to camp, told 
the other hunters of our luck as soon 
as they arrived, and then all four of us 
went out and quartered the bear, and 
each one carried a quarter back to 
camp. 

After the story had been discussed 
until the subject was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, Wixcey remarked: 

‘*Getting a bear the way we did is a 
snap compared with what once occurred 
out in Wyoming, where I used to reside. 
Early in the nineties four young men 
from Nebraska arrived at Casper with 
the intention of putting in the winter 
hunting big game in the mountains. 
They had a good, business-like outfit, and 
they lost no time in getting down to 
work. They went out into the moun- 
tains and loeated their camp in the 
Platte cafion, opposite the Red Buttes of 
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Buffalo Bill fame. They built a large 
cozy shack on the semi-dugout plan, with 
ledges at the rear and on the sides that 
served as bunks and also as seats. Hav- 
ing laid in their supplies for the winter, 
they then turned their attention to hunt- 
ing. 

**One morning they all started out 
hunting together, with the intention of 
separating into pairs when a mile or so 
from camp. They had gone but a half 
a mile from camp when they ran across 
the fresh tracks of a large bear. Large! 
Why his tracks looked like those of an 
elephant with claws. The four hunters 
consulted and decided to follow the bear 
in a bunch, which they accordingly did. 
Over hill and down dale they followed 
the winding, devious and oft-times dan- 
gerous trail, until just before dusk their 
quest ended at a cavern in the bear den 
district of Bates’ Hole. 

‘*Then these four green young hunt- 
ers talked the matter over and quickly 
decided that one of them would have to 
go into the cavern to get the bear. They 
drew lots to determine which should be 
the man to face Bruin in the eave, and 
the task fell to the eldest of the quar- 
tette. It was not a job that appealed to 
him, and he was reluctant to enter the 
eave, but his younger companions 
joshed him until finally he took his gun 
in his hand and entered the cave—went 
blindly and boldly into the dark, un- 
known recess wherein he knew was a 
monster bear. Some people say it was 
an exceptionally brave deed, others say 
it was pure fool-hardiness, while the old 
bear hunters say it was simply the 
sublime courage of ignorance. Be that 
as it may, the deed was done. 

‘*The youth carried no torch, but he 
crouched down as he entered the cavern, 

with the object of having the light that 
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streamed in from behind him shine on 
the eyes of the bear. A few feet inside 
the cavern he halted and listened in- 
tently for some sound, but in vain; for 
not even the breathing of the bear could 
be heard. He looked back and saw the 
light of the dying day lying like a shaft 
of dull silver along the floor of the cav- 
ern. It seemed suggestive of a fallen 
marble monument, so he turned his back 
on it and reluctantly but determinedly 
faced the ragged wall of blackness that 
hemmed in the light from the cavern’s 
mouth. Gripping his rifle tighter, he 
started forward, only to come to a sud- 
den stop when a fierce, guttural growl 
sounded just in front of him. The first 
growl was quickly followed by another 
even more menacing and of a terrifying 
volume, which echoed and_re-echoed 
from the cavern walls. By the fast dim- 
ming light streaming over his shoulder, 
the young hunter saw a pair of eyes that 
mirrored the light as they rose swiftly 
above him, and he saw the dim, vague 
outline of a monstrous figure that tow- 
ered like a smoky wreath in a menacing 
attitude over him. 

‘*Mechaniecally raising his ritle, he 
aimed at one of the glowing eyes—and 
pulled the trigger. As swiftly as an 
electric light is turned off, the flashing 
orbs closed, and the heavy, soft, dull 
thud of the great body as it collapsed on 
the floor of the cavern was almost 
drowned in the roar of the rifle, which 
was echoed back and forth from the eav- 
ern walls in slowly diminishing volume. 





‘‘As the noise died down, the hunter 
could hear the bear’s claws scratching 
on the rocky floor as the convulsions of 
death reteched the mighty frame. Soon 
the sounds of struggling ceased and the 
young hunter knew that his bullet had 
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sped true to the mark. Joyfully he 
hailed his waiting comrades, and after 
they had assured themselves that Bruin 
really was dead, they gathered a supply 
of pine knots for torches, by the light of 
which they skinned out the bear and took 
the hide of the big fellow back to camp 
that night. ; 

‘*Settlers who saw the carcass and who 
were given some of the meat, vouch for 
the truth of the story, declaring it to 
have been impossible for the boys to have 
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killed the bear outside and afterward 
dragged it into the cave. 

‘* According to the best estimates, the 
great bear, which was a silver tip, 
weighed in the neighborhood of 1,100 
pounds, and was of gigantic stature, be- 
ing one of the largest, if not the largest, 


bear ever killed in Wyoming.”’ 


‘‘And that,’’ concluded Wixcey, ‘‘is 
a little different from and a blamed sight 
more dangerous than killing black bear 
in Minnesota.’’ 


Spring Problem 


Where will the birdies build this year, 
Their little homes of straw? 

Or how their tiny nestlings rear, 
When trees are here no more? 


For I am authorized to say, 
What really makes me grieve; 

That when the spring has come to.stay, 
The trees and shrubs will leave! 


PAULINE FRANCES: CAMP. 











Antelope hunting camp of Frost & Richard, near Meeteetse Creek, Wyo. 








The Lord once formed a man, ’twas said, 
And mixed some brains to stuff the head, 
But found, however, when too late, 

The head was rather light of weight; 

In fact, of brain stuff he was short, 

And new consignments must be wrought, 
For, though the work was nearly done, 
Without more brains it wouldn’t run. 


A helper with an eye to fame, 

Who hadn’t yet acquired a name, 
Discovered soon his Master’s plight, 
And asked for privilege to light 

The taper in the dome of man, 

And execute His Highness’ plan. 

“All right, kind sir,” the Lord replied, 
“Fill up that cavity inside.” 


And so the Lord went on his way, 
And left his helper till next day. 
Alone with that unfinished job, 
The helper ’gan to scrape and swab. 
A calendar hung on the wall, 

He noticed it, and hence, his fall. 
“Tis first of April—for a joke, 

I think by Jove, I’ll do the bloke.” 


His Little Joke 


He took some scraps from pile of waste 
And mixed it with some sour paste, 
Then rolled it in a little pill, 

Essayed the cavity to fill. 

When. all complete he gave a sigh, 
And to himself he winked his eye. 
’Twas such a joke for April first! 

He laughed until he nearly burst. 


The man of paste began to stir 

And in his head the wheels to whir. 

He flopped about and flipped about, 

And turned himself most wrongside out; 
He crowed just like the roosters do, 
And turned a somersault or two, 

Then landed on the. joker’s back 

And every bone began to crack. 


Next day the Lord came round and found 
A heap of something on the ground; 

And out of hell a spirit spoke: 

“O, Lord! I played an April joke.” 


WALTER SCOTT HASKELL. 





the deer stands to the left of the picture. 





during the past season, on Beaver Creek, ten miles from Sulphur Springs. 
His name is D. W. Nelson, a son of L. E. Nelson, 
and grandson of W. H. Nelson, now deceased, who has written much for Outdoor Life. 





YOUTHFUL NIMRODS. 


Two Sulphur Springs (Colo.) boys who know how to pack an@ hunt, securing a deer 


The boy who killed 
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‘rossing the Aroostook River, 





IN THE MAINE OUTDOORS 


H. EB: DOG 


Early in November, 1905, while hunt- 
ing with the Forest City Hunting Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in northern Aroos- 
took county, Maine, I shot my first 
moose. Sam Pelkey, who is considered 
one of the best guides in that section, 
and the writer, had just ‘‘dinnered’’ 
after having hunted all the morning 
without ‘‘jumping’’ a deer. We talked 


the matter over and decided to hunt .- 


towards Burnt Pond, about three miles 
west. After going about a mile we ran 
across moose tracks that appeared to be 
about three days old. As we were in a 
good deer country we concluded to fol- 
low them. About half a mile farther we 
found fresh ‘‘peelings’’ and other 


signs, showing they had been feeding: 


and traveling slowly. We soon found 
where four had laid down the night pre- 


vious and more ‘‘peelings’’ and ‘“‘break- 
ings’’; a small sapling was also badly 
scraped, indicating that a bull moose 
had been rubbing his horns. Matters 
then became interesting and we settled 
down to business, Sam going ahead and 
I following immediately after, stepping 
in his footprints so as to make as little 
noise as possible. 

Several inches of snow had fallen a 
couple of days before, followed by one 
or two warm days; considerable of it 
had melted, leaving the ground bare in 
spots, but that day it had again turned 
eold and the snow that was left had 
frozen, making ‘‘noisy’’ tracking. About 
that time Sam stumbled over a rotten 
log and fell, landing in a fallen tree- 
top. The noise he made started two 
deer—a spike buck and a doe, that had 
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The author. 


evidently been feeding about seventy- 
five yards to our left. We had a good 
view of both as they jumped through 
the timber and, possibly, could have 
shot the buck, but we let them go, as 
we were after bigger game. 


We proceeded in this manner for 
about a mile, when we suddenly discov- 
ered a moose through the trees, about 
200 yards directly ahead. As it was 
feeding off the ground it did not see 
us, and we could not see its head to tell 
whether it was a bull or a cow. After 
circling to the right, so as to have the 
wind in our direction, we edged up lit- 
tle by little, using trees and underbrush 
as a screen, until we were within about 
75 yards. We soon discovered it to be 
a bull. We were not after cows, as the 
penalty is $500 fine or one year impris- 
onment for killing one; and a bull must 
have horns with not less than four 
points, two on each side, each point not 
less than six inches long, with like pen- 
alty for killing one with less. We were 
unable to see but one branch of his 
horns, as he was standing broadside, 
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One of our camps. 
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Sam. 


presenting a fine target. While we were 
anxiously waiting for his ‘‘highness’’ to 
accommodate us by lifting his head and 
turning around, two more moose that 
had been feeding near by came into 
view—a bull and a cow. We also heard 
another which we believed to be a cow 
but did not see it. Then I began to 





get nervous. We could see the horns on 
the former, but, as both were about 125 
yards away, we disagreed as to the num- 
ber of points he had, although we after- 
wards believed he was the larger bull 
of the two. About that time the first 
bull had moved around and we could 
see that he was within the limit of the 





Hauling our game to the railroad station. 
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law; about the same time the cow be- 
came suspicious that something was 
wrong and began to act queerly. 

We were behind some fallen trees, 
badly cramped and hardly daring to 
breathe. I had raised the hammer of 
my rifle three different times in antici- 
pation of a shot, but Sam made me 
lower it each time as he was afraid I 
would fire and perhaps kill a cow. Sam 
then whispered ‘‘give it to him,’’ and 
you can bet I did. I had but time to 
fire one shot before he disappeared 
through the timber. He ran about sev- 
enty-five yards with a bullet from my 
.30-30 Winchester through his lungs, and 
fell. When we reached him he was dead. 
There was great rejoicing in camp that 
night, and the writer, of course, gave a 
‘‘narty,’’ it being the first moose the 


club had ever killed, although Dr. Albi 
of our party killed another two days 
after and Fred Pieree and Mark Hutch- 
inson each killed larger ones the follow- 
ing year. Although he was a young 
moose he was large for his age. We 
were two days ‘‘swamping’’ a_ road 
through the woods to an old ‘‘tote’’ 
road and it took two more days to drag 
him on a bob-sled drawn by two horses 
to the railroad station twenty-one miles 
distant. He weighed, there, dressed, 
two weeks later, 685 pounds. His ear- 
eass was brought to Cleveland with the 
rest of the club game and many of my 
friends tasted of his fiesh. His hide 
does duty as a rug in front of my gun 
eabinet, and he is now looking down at 
me in my den while I am writing this 
story. 

















AN HISTORIC SPOT ON SNAKE RIVER. 


Snake River at Dead Man’s Bar, south of Jackson’s Lake, Wyo. In 1879 four miners 
were camped here, and while engaged in placer mining in the vicinity three of these men 
set on the fourth and beat him up very badly. The latter started on a run for camp, to get 
his gun, with his three partners in pursuit. He beat them to camp, secured his Winchester 


and killed the three of them as they were running toward him. He was tried for murder, 
but set free, 




















THE ACQUIRED SHOT-GUN 


LYMAN H. NORTH 


Strolling along the river-bank one 
October afternoon, I came upon Cyrus 
Sandley, husking corn. 
the young fellow brushed back the red 
locks from his freckled forehead and 
favored me with a shrewd but good-hu- 
mored stare; then, jerking his long, eal- 
loused forefinger over toward the oppo- 
site end of the corn-shock, he demanded: 
‘* What do you think of her?’’ Turning, 
I saw lying on the ground near by a 
perfect dream of a 16-gauge hammerless 
shotgun—one of those dainty and fan- 
ciful works of art with a hand-carved 
stock and silver mountings, 
women or 


such as 
wealthy connoisseurs some- 
times indulge in. 

**Pretty little tool, ain’t she?’’ re- 
marked Cyrus, winking broadly. 

‘*Good heavens, man!’’ I exclaimed, 
‘that can’t be yours?’’ 

‘*Half of her is, just the same; she’s 
mine and Hank Powers’s.’’ 

‘‘But where on earth did you ever 
‘hook such a prize; did some rich uncle 
die?’’ 

‘*No, nothin’ like that,’’ he replied, 
meditatively. ‘‘In one way it was a 
sort of present; in another, it wa’n’t. 
Fact is, we jest sort of acquired it, ye 
know.’’ 

I waited while Cyrus’ gaze roved out 
over the river, and his astute eyes twink- 
led mischievously, as though viewing 
again certain ludicrous and highly edi- 
fying events. Then he stretched, stuck 
a strand of corn stalk in his mouth and 
drawled, ‘‘Wal, now, I tell you how it 
was,’’ and I settled back comfortably, 
knowing that the machinery had been 
set in motion. 


At my greeting, - 


to run. 


‘*It was a gift,’’ went oi Cyrus. ‘‘ Yep, 
sure enough it was a gift; yet I had to 
kind o’ work for it—not hand labor, 
you know, like I’m doin’ now, but brain 
work, smart brain work.’’ 

‘*Tt all happened ’long about the fore 
part the month, when I was settin’ here 
huskin’ corn. The Old Man had gone 
off to South Springs for hay, so seein’ 
there wa’n’t any use of killin’ myself 
workin’ I begun to look around for 
something amusin’. Well, it come, all 
right, it come. "Long about the middle 
the afternoon, there bobs up over the 
top of that hill yonder, the puniest, 
most extraordinary little human object 
my eyes ever lit on. At first I couldn’t 
make out whether it was bird or beast, 
till it got nearer, an’ I see it was aman 
all right—or, ruther, a sickly excuse for 
one. Well sir, jest to see the way it was 
togged out—little leather leggin’s all 
shiny and "bout as big around as your 
fist, on the first story; above them, a 
pair of fluffy bloomers; higher yet, a 
jacket with a checkerboard pattern to 
it; next, a little mustache the size of a 
rabbit’s tail, an’ a pair of specs on his 
pink little nose, and to top off with, a 
eap that looked like a_ pincushion, 
squashed down. 

‘Well, he comes bobbin’ along, 
skirtin’ around cornstalks and hunks 
of dirt to keep his togs clean, till he 
gets up to where I’m huskin’. Then 
he stretches up on his tip-toes, and 
peeks over at me, like a gopher ready 
‘* How-dee-do-nice-day-sir!’’ he 
squeeks all in one breath, and hoists his 
headgear. 

‘*Something "bout the critter kind 0° 
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set me on edge, so I jumps up all the 
sudden, an’ roars back at him, ‘How’s 
yourself?’ And you ought to seen him 
hop back out of reach. 


*‘Couple of minutes later he screws 
up his nerve again and whispers: ‘ Any 
game ’round here on your ’state?’ 

***T guess we’ve got a bird or two,’ 
I says, ‘leastwise there’s a fledgling not 
fur off.’ 

** * A-a-any ducks?’ he stutters, wipin’ 
his nose with a han’kerchief. 

***Ducks!’ I yells, as if I was riled 
by such a fool question, an’ he shies 
back like a skittish colt. ‘Ducks!’ An’ 
I simply stretches out my hand at the 
river, as if I couldn’t express ’em all. 

“*Course you know there ain’t a smell] 
of any game, ’ceptin’ crows, within 
forty miles o’ here, but it seemed 
wicked to shock that Willy boy by tellin’ 
him so. 

***Thank you so much for your in- 
flamation,’ he says—an’ sticks out his 
little paw with two bits in it! 

‘‘But when he sees me runnin’ up 
toward the scene of action, he perks up 
a little, thinkin’ he can mebbe squeeze 
through by tattlin’. ‘That man was 
shootin’ at ’em too,’he whimpers. ‘‘ What 
you goin’ to do to him?’ 

***You lie,’ I yells, steppin’ over to 
him. ‘You’re a dog-blasted liar! An, 
what’s more, [’ll let nobody accuse me 
of missin’ a settin’ duck.’ 

**At this he goes all to pieces, gets 
white around the gills, and ’most blub- 
bers. It was too blame redic’lus; I jest 
had to take a turn around the nearest 
tree to let off steam. 

‘*When I come back again, Hank has 
him jerked up stiff as a poker, layin’ 
down the law to him. ‘What’ll we do 
with him?’ he growls, lookin’ as if he’d 
like to make one mouthful of the little 


chap. ‘What’ll we do with him? Ham- 
string him an’ pitch-him in the river?’ 

** “Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen, I beg—’ 

‘**Shut up!’ snarls Hank, ‘we’re no 
gentlemen; we’re plain, honest farmers, 
that’s what we are, and we ain’t going 
to let none of you city sports tread on 
us, neither.’ 

‘“‘The picture of that little shrimp 
treadin’ on Hank Power’s six-foot-two 
of bone and muscle upset me again and 
I had to hustle off to keep my sides 
fiom busticatin’.’ 

‘** *T guess,’ says Hank, grippin’ him 
by the neck an’ makin’ as if to lead 
him off, ‘I guess we’d better hand him 
over to Marshal Smithers and let him 
finish the job; I don’t want to dirty my 
hands with him.’ 

‘* At that, the little beggar fairly fell 
over himself. Gosh! how he did yap 
and squirm and pray; you’d have 
thought we was a pair of tin gods. He 
simply run at the mouth, gettin’ off a 
lot of gibberish about how he’d ruther 
die right away than be thrown in the 
lock-up; how he’d lose his reputation 
and such rubbish; how he was goin’ to 
get married to a fine lady and she’d 
sling him out if he was disgraced like 
that, and a lot more that I was laughin’ 
too hard to hear. Huh! must ’a’ been 
a daisy sort of a woman who’d get 
hitched up with such a spindle-shanks! 

‘*Well, bye and bye his goin’s-on be- 
gun to get too much even for Hank, 
and I could see the corners of his whisk- 
ers twitchin’. ‘Gentlemen—gentlemen—I 
mean—you know what I mean!’ squeals 
Willie. ‘Ai’n’t there any way I can 
make this right with you? What will 
you take to let me off? Name any figure 
you like. I’ve got money to burn; I’m 
willin’ to pay!’ 

‘*« “What’s that?’ I roars. ‘What’s that 


























I hear? You’d try to cheat justice, 
would you? You’ll try to bribe us, will 
you? You’ll make us accessories to 
your crime, will you?’ 

‘* “No—no—not that, gent—I mean— 
not that. But, mebbe, if you wouldn’t 
be ’fended, something, you know, jest as 
a present, in payment, you know, for 
this here duck.’ 

‘* “Well, now, you’re talkin’ more like 
a Christ’in,’ I says, and, pickin’ up his 
faney gun I winks at Hank. ‘How would 
you take it now if we was to keep this 
to remember you by?’ 

‘*At that Willy looks like a drowndin’ 
man when you hand him a straw. ‘Dee- 
lighted,’ he says. ‘A great idea—like 
nothin’ better. Take the gun—take it 
right along; it’s yours.’ 

‘**What’s your vote, Hank?’ says I. 

‘**Wal’, I dunno,’ says Hank, run- 
nin’ his eye down the feller’s outfit to 
see if there was anything else worth 
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while. ‘I might figure on it if you’ll 
throw in that headpiece for my daughter 
Ella.’ 

‘**Take the hat,’ chirps Willie, al- 
most smilin’. ‘Take it—it’s yours—I 
don’t want it—take anything.’ 

‘* “Naw, we’re no hogs,’ grunts Hank. 
‘We'll leave you your coat an’ pants,’ 
an’ he jabs down his dirty old slough 
hat on Willie’s little knob. 

‘* *T guess I’ll have to be saying good- 
bye, then,’ whispers Willie, peeping out 
from underneath to see if the road’s 
clear. ‘I hope you gentlemen don’t feel 
‘fended bout that duck.’ And he be- 
yins to edge away, ready to sprint for 
his hfe. 

‘* “?Rended nothin’,’ says Hank. ‘And 
pickin’ up the dead bird, he stuffs it 
into the little feller’s arms. ‘Here,’ he 
says, ‘take your game back home to your 
gal, and have her cook it for your sup- 
per; we’ll be gen’rous this time.’ ”’ 





ANOTHER ALBINO BIRD. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I send you today a photograph of three birds of the blackbird 

variety. One is a freak of nature, being pure white, except a red spot on the wing joint. 

After mounting the legs turned a light yellow. The length of the bird is 7% inches 
from tip to tip. It was taken by me out of a flock of several thousand late in October. 

HARRY COLBOURN. 








AN APPEAL FOR THE ANIMALS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—If you can find 
space in Outdoor Life and deem it worthy 
I would like to have you publish tne follow- 
ing. I will start in by quoting a few words 
from the well-known “Buster Brown”: 

“Poor Old Tige! Vacation is over and 
we must go back to the city, which is no 
place for children and dogs. Ma had the 
horses carefully sent back. She loves ani- 
mals. She isn’t one of those who pretend 
to love them. The woods are full of peo- 
ple who think they love animals. You often 
bear it said, ‘he is a great lover of horses,’ 
ut when you meet and know the people 
about whom it is said you find they possess 
some nice horses and are simply proud of 
them. They put check reins on them and 
curb bits in their mouths, cut off their tails, 
and would cut off their heads if it were fash- 
ionable, and when the horse grows old or 
sustains an injury they sell him to a cab- 
man or truckman. Is that loving horses? 
The one who really loves a horse will be 
kind and gentle with him and when he grows 
old or lame he will take care of him and 
let him spend his old age in peace and quiet. 
The man who is simply proud of his horses 
is the same about his dogs, his children and 
his wife. The thing he loves is himself. 
He wants those things to gratify his pride; 
he wants prize horses, prize dogs and prize 
children. When they have been exhibited, 
away goes selfish Mr. Man to his club and 
makes arrangements with some friends to 
go hunting so he can kill a few animals— 
which he pretends to love. I have heard 
men say that there is no sport like killing 
a deer. Heavens! What sport is there in 
taking the life of the beautiful creature? 
If he could give life to a deer, ah! that 
would be sport. That is the man who ships 
his children off to a boarding school. He 
says it is best for them, but he really wants 
them out of the way. Their mother is the 
same; she is simply proud of things (every- 
thing but her husband). Oh, well, I can’t 
help it; so why should I care?’—Buster 
Brown. 

Good for you, Buster! Now, I want to 
say a few words about the murder of inno- 
cent wild animals called game. All the 


sporting magazines are full of the slaughter 
of these creatures. Their pages are full of 
discussions on guns; soft-nose, hard-nose, 
long-nose, short-nose, big-nose and _  small- 
nose bullets; black, smokeless, nitro and 
all kinds of powder; long-range, short-range, 
big-bore and small-bore rifles; and what for? 
Nothing but the destruction, slaughter and 
murder of these harmless, helpless, beauti- 
ful creatures of God’s handiwork, and for no 
other purpose but to gratify the pride of 
man’s selfish and carnivorous nature. 


You can also read a great lot about the 
game laws; of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars spent each year to protect these 
animals, and of the various opinions of 
weak points in the law and how it could 
be made better. On that point I have noth- 
ing to say; but I here attach a picture 
that you have seen before and which is 
worthy of being seen again. You have 
entitled it “Solid Comfort,’ and it is the 
kind of comfort and peace that these ani- 
mals should be allowed to forever enjoy. 


Ah, my sportsman brothers, if by such 
an endearing name you are worthy of being 
called, what are your hearts made of? The 
State legislators would have one less law to 
wrangle over, the thousands of game war- 
dens would have to look for other jobs and 
the thousands spent each year to protect 
the game could be given to the poor, for the 
game law would be no more if the love of 
little Buster Brown were only planted in 
the hearts of the people who go by the name 
of sportsmen. WM. BAKER. 

Oregon. 


[While our correspondent takes an ex- 
treme view of the case in question, yet his 
words should be digested by the wanton game 
butcher, by the horn, hide and teeth vandal, 
and by the man who kills illegally for the 
market. It should not be considered inhu- 
man for a man to hunt and shoot game so 
long as he keeps his kill within the law’s al- 
lowance. The game is meant to be killed. 
If it were not so hunted it would die, during 
old age, a more cruel and torturous death 
than it could possibly receive from a sports- 
man’s rifle; as in the weakened state occa- 
sioned by years of age it would finally die a 
slow death during the ravaging storm of 
some cold winter, deserted and abandoned by 
its kind, its carcass left to rot, serving no 
purpose except as food for the wolves, and 
its antlers and bones left to bleach where it 
fell.—Editor.] 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 


birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 





colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 ye birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—President Roose- 
velt wishes to encourage the formation of 
civilian rifle clubs and would, I believe, rec- 
ommend an appropriation of funds by Con- 
gress for the maintenance of such clubs. 

Mr. Smith of TMhinois protests against 
“this doctrine that would implant in the 
breast of the American youth a Roman mili- 
tary spirit.” He wishes to impress on the 
minds of the rising generation of American 
citizens that “He serves his country best 
who serves it out of armor,” and “He who 
dies for his country does well, but he who 
lives for it does better.” 

Mr. Smith is quick to criticise the Presi- 
dent of our country but his “protest” is a 
very weak presentation of a weak man’s 
views. I infer from his article that he is 
not a rifleman, since he regards superior 
ability in the use of the rifle as a “cheap” 
accomplishment. Does Mr. Smith imagine 
that, in the event of an invasion by a hos- 
tile force, his inability to serve as a de- 
fender of his country will win for him the 
admiration and applause of his fellow citi- 
zens? Does he believe that the strong men 
who will then step forward to resist the 
invader will listen to his protesting voice 
and permit their country to be devastated? 
Does Mr. Smith admire the weak brother 
who stands irresolute or runs away when 
his sisters. are insulted by hoodlums? 

The world reserves its admiration and 
applause for the strong men; for men who 
have the spirit to resent insults to sister, 
wife or country and the ability to promptly 
and thoroughly punish the bearer of the in- 
sult. A man of peace, who has never fired 
a rifle, may not be lacking in spirit and de- 
termination, but without the ability to resist 
invasion or avenge insult he is of no value 


MILITARY RIFLE SHOOTING. 


to his country. If he would serve his coun 
try in its time of need he must have the 
ability to shoot a modern rifle with accuracy 
at long range. This accomplishment can be 
gained only by careful study and painstak 
ing and conscientious practice on a rifle 
range, under the supervision of skillful in 
structors. 

If Mr. Smith can ve induced to take up 
the study of the rifle he will find it any- 
thing but a “cheap thing at best.” Even 
moderate success at the 1,000-yard range 
will require his best efforts and several 
years of patient study and close observation. 

The time has passed when, without study 
or preparation, the civilian could rush to 
the front and hold an enemy in check. The 
bullet of the modern smokeless long-range 
rifle, with its high velocity and flat trajec- 
tory, is bringing about a decided change in 
military tactics and the warfare of the pres- 
ent and future may be truly termed an art. 
The rifleman who can disable and dispose 
of individual members of the opposing 
forces at ranges from 600 to 1,000 yards 
will. be the deciding factor of our future 
battles, and it should be the ambition of 
every patriotic citizen to cultivate an art 
which will render him of great value to 
his country in time of need. There will be 
no place for the man who is unfamiliar with 
the rifle, however brave or strong he may 
be. And, when the enemy has struck, there 
will be no time for adequate preparation. 
yood marksmanship at long range cannot 
be cultivated in a week or a month or a 
year. 

The regular army of the United States 
is so small that the honor of the country 
must be upheld, in time of war, by the civ- 
ilian population, serving under trained offi- 
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cers. The President’s recommendation with 
regard to civilian rifle clubs will, if put into 
execution, give this country an arm of 
strength which it can never obtain in any 
other way. Every thinking man must heart- 
ily commend the President’s foresight and 
good judgment in urging the cultivation of 
marksmanship by the citizens of our country. 

Now, as to the effect of rifle shooting on 
the susceptible minds of our young and ris- 
ing generation. Does every boy who studies 
and practices the art of self-defense become 
a pugilist or slugger? No. The manly 
boy who can successfully avenge an insult 
to his sister is the last to provoke a quarrel 
or enter a street fight. 

Does the student of the art of revolver 
shooting carry a concealed weapon or par- 
ticipate in bar room frays? No. Skill with 
the revolver gives him self-confidence and 
the ability to protect himself or his home 
when occasion demands. It does not make 
him murderous or inclined to kill. In fact, 
a skilled and experienced revolver shot, 
knowing the deadly capacity of his weapon 
and being able to estimate his opponent’s 
ability by the latter’s method of handling 
his revolver, will often hold his fire in an 
emergency when an inexperienced amateur 
would shoot and perhaps unnecessarily in- 
flict a mortal wound on his antagonist. If, 
as a last resort, the shot becomes necessary 
the expert can kill his opponent instantly 
and painlessly. 

And it is so with the rifle. The earnest 
student who understands the effect on his 
bullet of light and shade, of all the various 
degrees and kinds of wind, of humidity, of 
temperature, of atmospheric density, of mir- 
age, of the other factors to be dealt with, 
and who patiently and laboriously cultivates 


FOR MR 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Undoubtedly many 
who write of revolvers often mean pistols, 
but in the instance referred to by me in 
the “Errors” article (Dec. Outdoor Life) 
the writer must certainly have meant re- 
volver when he wrote of having one cham- 
bered for the .45-70 cartridge, for I quote 
from his story as follows: “I had an old 
‘stand-by’ in a Remington six-shooter that 


and develops skill in the difficult art of long 
range rifle shooting is too intelligent a 
man to nurse in his brain “a Roman mili- 
tary spirit.” 

He enters with painstaking care into the 
study and practice of an art which will de- 
velop him physically and intellectually and 
which, in the event of an emergency, will 
enable him to serve with dignity and effect- 
iveness the country which he loves. If it 
should be his good fortune to live out his 
life in times of peace he will be content and 
happy, knowing that he has not been lack- 
ing in duty toward his country. 

In discussing this matter, which will be- 
come a subject of public interest within ten 
years, the writer is not actuated by a de- 
sire to criticise or ridicule Mr. Smith. I 
stand for peace—now and always—but be- 
lieve that proficiency in the art of rifle- 
shooting is a desirable accomplishment and 
that those who have attained it will become 
the most valuable citizens of our beloved 
country before many years pass. 

I am opposed to the use of armed militia 
for the suppression of labor riots and I hope 
that no white man will ever become my 
target. But when the real crisis arrives— 
when the newly-awakened and _ insolent 
hordes of another race must be reckoned 
with—then I hope to serve at the side of 
intelligent students of the art of rifle shoot- 
ing, knowing that by reason of their sn- 
perior ability and proven patriotism they 
will prevail over the enemy. 

As with individuals, so with nations. 
Moral and intellectual strength are not 
often united with physical weakness or lack 
of ability to successfully meet an emerg- 


ency. G. L. LEHLE. 
Chicago. 


. BRYANT. 


was chambered for the .45-70 Government 
cartridges—the same as I always used in 
my .45-85 rifle—necessitating but one car- 
tridge belt for both weapons.” Of course 
“six-shooter” here might have meant “pis- 
tol,” but from what follows there can be no 


doubt, but what the writer meant “revolver” 
—the following settles that point to a cer- 


tainty: “I dropped the rifle and gave them 
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the four shots from my six-shooter and had 
the satisfaction of bagging the big gobbler 
and two hens.” 


When I criticized the writer of the 
above it was with no intention of ridiculing 
either him or his story; either he had made 
a mistake, the printer had made a mistake, 


GUNS COMPARED—THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith a picture 
of two rifles which goes to show that our 
present rifle manufacturers are not so far 
ahead of our grandfathers as generally sup- 
posed. In fact the picture shows plainly 
that the old timer had some ideas quite up 
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or else I had made a mistake in thinking 
there had ever been a Remington revolver 
of .45-70 caliber made. Now, who was 
wrong? If there ever was a .45-70 Reming- 
ton revolver made no doubt many would like 
to hear of it—there is one especially inter- 
ested and that is “COYOTE.” 


OLD AND THE NEW. 


.88 caliber, using a round ball of about 90 
to the pound, using a cloth patch. The sights 
are a long globe in front, with very fine 
pin head, while the rear peep also has a 
globe. The rear sight can be adjusted both 
for elevation and wind and is made of 

















to date. The upper gun shown in the pic- 
ture is one of the late Stevens-Pope target 
rifles, equipped with telescope sight, palm 
rest, etc. The lower gun is a hand-made 
thuzzle-loader, built about 1858. Both guns 
are the same weight, 13% pounds, both have 
very fine set triggers, and the stocks are 
much alike, although I believe the muzzle- 
loader fits up to the face a little the best. 
The Stevens-Pope gun is .32 caliber, using a 
‘00 grain bullet, while the muzzle-loader is 


THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:+—In the February 
number of Outdoor Life I notice in “The 
Medicine Bag” an inquiry by a gentleman 
of West Philadelphia relative to the power 
of the .32-40, model ’94, Winchester. If we 
would know the power of any rifle we must 
first know what cartridge is used with it, 


brass, showing fine workmanship. The 
rifling is still very good in this old gun, and 
it makes a fair group up to 100 yards. The 
trigger guard gives a better and more sub- 
stantial grip for off-hand shooting than the 
Stevens gun. It is said that this old gun 
was a great winner at the country turkey 
shoots and that many a buck dropped in his 
tracks as the fire flashed from the old muz- 
zle-loader. SAM STEVENS. 
Colorado. 


32-40. 


because it is the cartridge, not the arm, that 
affords the power. Consequently, as there 
are a variety of loads and cartridges adapted 
to the .32-40, we may have most any power 
desired when using such a rifle, from that 
of a squirrel gun to one powerful enough to 
kill the moose or the largest of our bears. 
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it must be remembered that with the various 
loads adapted to this caliber, there must 
be a change in the elevation of sights. 

I presume our Philadelphia friend, on 
the hint of the past fall to which he al- 
ludes, used a .32-40 model 94 Winchester, 
such as is placed on the market by that 
company. In case our assumption is cor- 
rect, the arm mentionea had a soft steel 
barrel, and consequently, the ammunition 
used must either have been black powder or 
the W. H. V. smokeless, neither of which 
can be truly called a high-power cartridge. 
As stated in the answer, the velocity of 
1,385 feet per second and energy of 702 foot 
pounds are correct for the black powder 
cartridge loaded with 40 grains of FG black 
powder. This cartridge is perhaps light for 
black bear; but a rifle of this caliber, in 
which this black powder cartridge is used, 
in the hands of a man who understands his 
business, could be made to do good execu- 
tion in hunting our black bear. If the hol- 
low point bullet, though somewhat lighter, 
is used, greater shocking and killing power 
will be obtained. 

When such game is hunted, by far the 
best cartridge to use in the regular '94 model 
.32-40 Winchester, is the .32-40 W. H. V., a 
low-pressure smokeless powder cartridge, 
which gives a velocity of 1,700 feet per sec- 
ond and an energy of 1,058 foot-pounds. 
These are the figures given in the Winches- 
ter catalogue of velocity and energy at 50 
feet from the muzzle. I believe, with this 
cartridge, the regular .32-40 Winchester with 
its soft steel barrel, has sufficient power for 
the purpose mentioned, and will give very 
satisfactory results on all but the largest 
game. 

Here, it should be noted that the Win- 
chester is about the only company engaged 
in the manufacture of arms (I know of no 
other) that does not now use Special Smoke- 
less Steel, sometimes called “Hi Pressure 
Steel” and sometimes “Nickel Steel,” in 
making barrels for arms ef this caliber. The 
Savage and Marlin companies use this ma- 
terial in their .32-40 barrels and I cannot 
understand why it is not done vy the Win- 
chester company, unless it is to force upon 
the market their .32 Special, which is a .32- 
40 chambered for a bottle-neck cartridge and 


furnished with a nickel steel barrel, to adapt 
it to high pressure ammunition. If specially 
ordered, a .32-40 with a nickel steel barrel 
can be purchased from the Winchester 
company; but even then it will be sighted 
for black powder unless you give specific 
directions to have the gun sighted for high 
pressure smokeless. It seems to pe the pol- 
icy of that company to discourege the use 
of the .32-40 as a high power arm. 

There are few better hunting cartridges 
than the high pressure .32-40 which is made 
by the Savage and U. M. C. companies. Its 
trajectory is very flat and it has a velocity 
of 2,065 feet per second and an energy of 
1,558 foot pounds. These are U. M. C. fig- 
ures. They are practically the same as 
those given for the .32 Winchester Special. 
In power it is sufficient for the largest 
American game; in accuracy it leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, and in range it is effective 
as far as most sportsmen care to chance a 
shot. To use this: cartridge, the barre] of 
the rifle must be made of special smoke- 
less steel, and if your rifle is a Winchester, 
don’t use a .32-40 high pressure cartridge, 
unless the words “Nickel Steel” are stamped 
on the barrel. It would be very dangerous 
to explode one of them in a rifle having a 
soft stee] barrel unless one is willing to risk 
both his rifle and his head, as the average 
chamber pressure caused by such explosion 
is about 33,000 pounds to the square inch. 
I have a Winchester .32-40 specially or- 
dered and sighted, in which I use the high 
power ammunition, and this arm is, in all 
respects, very satisfactory. This cartridge 
has not only high velocity and energy, but, 
like all .32-40 bullets, the point is flattened, 
which insures its mushrooming on impact 
with animal tissue, and consequently, pro- 
duces great shocking and killing power. 

There are many good arms and cart- 
tridges, e. g., among the latter we have the 
.38-55 high pressure and .45-70-405; and the 
choice of a hunting rifle is mostly an indi- 
vidual one, but the .32-40, for all purposes, 
is my favorite, and I believe it to be, on 
account of the variety of the loads and am- 
munition which may be used, when such 
rifle has a special smokeless steel barrel, 
nearly an ideal hunting gun. 

New York. F. J. DE LA FLEUR. 
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COMMENTS ON THE LINKLETTER AND OTHER LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The man who has 
an “I told you so” ready for every occasion 
is very likely to come to mortification and 
grief, but I feel that I am _ entitled 
to smile a quiet smile to myself anent my 
“roast” of Linkletter’s fool-killer loads, in 
view of later developments. Dr, Hudson’s 
article on these loads is very instructive and 
interesting, but the photograph of the 
revolver which he appends is an article all 
by itself on the absolute idiocy of using ex- 
cessive loads of high pressure smokeless 
powder. Dr. Hudson says: 


“Pieces of wreckage flew with sufficient 
force to embed themselves in the boards, 
one of which was split in two by part of 
the revolver cylinder going through it!” 

If this revolver had been held in some one’s 
hand with a half dozen other shooters stand- 
ing around, the effect is easy to imagine. 


Mr. H. Surry of Washington writes that 
he is favorably impressed with Mr. Linklet- 
ted’s loads and that he looks forward with 
interest to Dr. Hudson’s report on these 
charges, which he regards as being moder- 
ate, in spite of my criticism of them. It 
will be interesting to hear from Mr. Surry 
in view of Dr. Hudson’s report. 


I note that a gentleman by the name of 
Charles Newton of New York takes occa- 
sion in an interesting letter to shake hands 
with me on the subject of Linkletter’s loads, 
but incidentally steps on my favorite corn 
and knocks my hat down over my ears on 
the subject of the .30-40 load. 


Mr. Newton is a very fluent and charming 
writer and is evidently a shooter of exper- 
ience, but in this instance, being evidently a 
non-military rifleman, has “gotten off on the 
wrong foot” badly. Mr. Newton states that 
my figures as to the powder charge of the 
.30-40 cartridges are wrong—that the service 
charge is 34 grains and that two grains more 
is all that target shooters use, or 36 grains 
in all. In the first place I believe that Mr. 
Newton is in error on this point. The service 
charge is nearer 40 grains, varying according 
to the initial velocity obtained with the dif- 
ferent lots of powder, the idea being, of 


course, to keep the initial velocity as near 
) 


unform as possible, regardless of the weight 
of the powder. 


Mr. Newton goes on to state that if any- 
one should attempt to “force” 40 to 45 grains 
into the Krag there would be a strong prob- 
ability that the rifle would be blown up. A 
few paragraphs later he states that 80 grains 
of this powder could be used in a .45-90 rifle 
without developing more than 30,000 pounds 
breech pressure. 


Even in view of the lessened resistance 
offered by the larger calibered rifle, Mr. 
Newton is hardly consistent in saying that 
an increase in the powder charge of from 
11 to 25 per cent would blow up a rifle as 
strong as the Krag when an increase in the 
charge of 100 per cent. would not blow up 
a rifle with the comparative weak barrel 
and breeching mechanism of a_ .45-90 re- 
peater. To add from 4 to 9 grains to the 
powder used in the .30-40—even admitting 
that Mr. Newton is right regarding the 
present charge—would not use up all the air 
space, so there would be no “forcing” neces- 
sary and the pressures developed would not 
be excessive. A breech pressure of 80,000 
pounds would not “blow up” a Krag, and Mr. 
Newtoa will hardly say that the increase in 
powder mentioned above would develop 100 
per cent. more pressure. 


Mr. Newton goes on to say that “it is 
easily seen that Mr. Crossman is also writ- 
ing from theory rather than from experience 
when he reasons,” etc. Of course, the ques- 
tion arises as to just what Mr. Newton de- 
fines as theory and experience. I have fired 
a good many thousand rounds through Krag 
rifles and have reloaded and assisted in re- 
loading as many more cartridges. I have also 
used most of the standard smokeless pow- 
ders made in reloading high-pressure cart- 
ridges, but I will have to admit that my fa- 
cilities for testing breech pressures are 
rather limited and that I have to depend 
upon observation and the tables furnished 
by the powder makers for my knowledge of 
the subject. I believe that I have fired as 
many thousand shots through high-pressure 
rifles as the gentleman in question and have 
used my eyes to the best of my ability, but 
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beyond this I must admit I have to depend 
upon other sources of information. 

Mr. Newton states that the new Spring- 
field rifle uses about 45 grains of W. A. 
powder and gives about 45,000 pounds 
breech pressure to the square inch. Also 
that the way the two cartridges are con- 
fused by Mr. Crossman is dangerous to the 
novice, 

“It is easily seen that Mr. Newton is 
also writing from theory rather than exper- 
ience.” The powder charge for the New 
Springfield is of pyrocellulose composition, 
very similar to the powder used as propell- 
ing charges in field and seacoast guns. The 
grains are cylindrical, single perforated and 
graphited. The normal charge weighs from 
50 to 52 grains, with average chamber pres- 
sure of 50,000 pounds per square inch and a 
muzzle velocity of 2,700 feet per second, 
using a 150-grain bullet. W. A. powder has 
not been used for several years in the load- 
ing of government cartridges for this model 
rifle. 

Mr. Newton may refer to the early model 
Springfield cartridge, which used some 45 
grains of W. A. powder, but this is no longer 
the new Springfield cartridge nor has it been 
for some time. 


“The way in which the two cartridges are 
confused by Mr. Newton is dangerous to the 
novice.” 

Mr. Newton has placed statements in my 
mouth which I did not use and then goes on 
to prove that the statements aforesaid are 
wrong. I stated in my letter in the February 
number of Outdoor Life,“Some 40 to 45 grains 
of it in the Krag gives a breech pressure of 
about 40,000 pounds, so it is easy to figure 
what the ultimate result would be of shooting 
eighty grains of this stuff in a black powder 
barrel.” I made no statement as to what 
the result would be, but Mr. Newton goes 
on to show that this charge might not burst 
the .45-90 rifle, endeavoring to contradict 
statements which I did not make. However, 
I have every confidence that 80 grains W. A. 
powder, confined in a rifie such as an ordi- 
nary .45-90 repeater, with either smokeless 
or black powder barrel, would blow that 
gun into more separate pieces than it could 
be resolved into at the factory. Mr. New- 
ton argues that the powder would not be 


subjected to enough pressure to develop its 
full strength and that it would not all burn. 
He overlooks the fact that Mr. Linkletter’s 
primary principle is that the bullet shall fit 
extremely tight, practically equal to the pres- 
sure that would be developed by a metal 
cased bullet, and in any case fitting with 
enough pressure to develop the full power 
of W. A. powder, although, of course, not in 
the same ratio of increase over the Krag 
.30-40 as the powder charge would seem to 
indicate. The Krag and New Springfield 
have the strongest breeching mechanisms in 
existence, while rifles fitted with .45-90 bar- 
rels, such as the Winchester or Marlin, leave 
much to be desired in their breech bolt ends. 
It would not be necessary to develop much 
over 50,000 pounds pressure to put such a 
rifle into shreds. Bighty grains of W. A. 
powder would come so near to filling the 
powder space of a .45-90 rifle—W. A. powder 
being of slightly greater bulk than black 
powder—that in all probability the powder 
would be compressed a little by the bullet, 
and it is not necessary to call Mr, Newton’s 
attention to effect of compressing, even 
slightly, any of the high-pressure powders. 
This, in addition to the extreme tight fit of 
Mr. Linkletter’s hard bullets, would give 
nearer 70,000 pounds breech pressure than 
the 30,000, as stated by Mr. Newton. 

I note that Mr. Newton states that he 
uses 40 grains of W. A. powder in his .38-70 
Winchester rifle and that the pressures de- 
veloped are not excessive. There is no rea- 
son why they should be excessive when he is 
using only 40 grains of this powder, the nor- 
mal .30-40 charge, in a powder space large 
enough for 70 grains of black powder, but 
when one attempts to crowd twice as much 
high-pressure powder in a space only some 
30 per cent. greater, he may reasonably ex- 
pect to get greater breech presures. 

I note what Mr. Newton says in regard to 
using Lightning or Sharpshooter powder for 
use in ordinary rifles not of the high pres- 
sure small bore type, and agree with him. He 
might also try Bullseye for moderate or re- 
duced charges. I have been using this pow- 
der in my .32-40 Savage and find it far su- 
perior to Dupont in every way. 


About seven grains of Bullseye seems to 
(8} 
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hold up equally well with 17 grains of Du- 
pont, although I expect in a quick twist 
rifle and using lead bullets there would be 
trouble from leading, from the heat and 
“hurry-up” properties of the powder. Would 
like to hear from Mr. Newton as to his ex- 
perience with this powder for moderate 
loads, 

I note that D. A. Mphule has broken into 
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print with an account of his and “Bill’s” ex- 
perience with their imitation Linkletter 
load. Mr. Mphule is a neighbor of mine, I 
might say he lives in the same house, and 
he will very likely discover from Dr. Hud- 
son’s article why “Bill” didn’t come back 
when he sees Outdoor Life. 
EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 
California. 


GUNS FOR GAME AND TARGET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. L. W. Mullen 
of New York asked about the ’'95 Winchester 
.85 and .405 in the “Medicine Bag.” Would 
say to him that the .405 is all right. I have 
one and like it very much. The talk of the 
heavy recoil of this calibre spoiling the aim 
is all rot. I am not a large man—5 feet 10 
inches and 150 pounds—and I like to shoot 
the .405 very much. While not a good shot, 
I can make 45 at 100 yards, which is better 
than I do with most rifles. The .405 can 
be depended on to kill—not to hit and maim 
—when the aim is right. I believe in put- 
ting the first shot home—however, some- 
times that is impossible—but if it is a miss, 
the .405 can be operated with accuracy as 
fast as a .30-30 if the shooter will not flinch. 
That is the trouble with most people. They 
let the gun scare them. When once gun-shy 
they haven’t the nerve to do good work. 

I should like to take issue with Mr. E. C. 
Crossman in his article on the revolver. His 
letter savors too much of the “knock” in- 
stead of a criticism with reasons. The tar- 
get shooter is not the man to judge this 
new model of Mr. Haines. It is intended 
for a service arm—for the man who goes 
out to the far and lonely places. It is a 
weapon of offense and defense for a man 
who gets out and back. It is not meant 
for one who goes to a well kept and equipped 
park or range in the vicinity of town. It 
is a weapon to stake one’s life on, not to 
win medals with or to punch hotles in the 
black mark on an inanimate card. The tar- 
get shooter has the time and the supplies 
with which to be accurate. The woods-trav- 
eler may be taken without a moment’s no- 
tice, off his guard. Then a handy, depend- 
able gun that can be gotten into action 
quick'y, and that will stay in action, is 


necessary. The Haines is not the product 
of “some hitherto unknown star in the shoot- 
ing firmament who blazes forth,” etc. Mr. 
Haines is a sportsman of no mean type and 
has the ability to bring home trophies cf the 
hunt. He is no “poor carpenter who blames 
his tools,’ but a gun expert of national rep- 
utation. He may not have distinguished 
himself in any target match, but I’d bank 
him to bring himself out of the woods with 
his conscience clear and his game bag full. 
He does not care so much “to connect with 
the ring” as to bring down the game with- 
out having to use all his genius to get his 
shot sped. 

I have a friend who had a fine, specially- 
finished, double-action military gun “hang 
up” on him—and he had to trust his heels 
to save himself. I know another man who 
had a stuck cylinder in his army revolver, 
and it was an old, single-action Colt in the 
hand of a companion that saved him from 
the attack of a wild animal. 

The single-action gun was, and is, the 
favorite of the man whose skin depends on 
his gun, because it always responded and 
never failed to function. 

Does Mr. Crossman do his target or any 
other accurate shooting, double-action? I 
don’t think so. I know a few shots and 
they all cock their guns before they aim. 
Mr. Crossman should remember that some of 
the best records have been made with purely 
single-action guns, both in this country and 
abroad. 

For a quick draw and to place shots rap- 
idly and accurately I think Mr. Haines can 
show the gentleman from California some 
things. The old single-action army Colt could 
be drawn faster than any gun I have seen yet. 
And Mr. Haines wishes to overcome the 
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one objection to this model, viz., slow load- 
ing. 

Mr. Crossman’s service and merits are to 
be envied and he is to be congratulated on 
his ability in the competitions. He keeps in 
touch with sources of news on shooting and 
has a very nice armory of his own. I don’t 
wish to throw mud at any target-shooter, for 
they deserve great respect and are the main- 
stays of the army in war. 

But the target shooter is not the judge 
for the Haines model. It is the man who 
needs the gun to help him in his life out- 
side. The one who uses it as a plaything 
or to amuse himself or to gain applause or 
reward is not in the running with the man 
who trusts his life to his clear nerve and 
quick gun. 

Mr. Crossman will see the justice of this 
and make allowances for the different stand- 


points as he is very evidently above the 
ordinary in “shooting intelligence” and other 
things. 

“Blunderbuss” wants to hear about the 
effect of cold on rifle actions. I have used 
a .803 Savage and a Model ’95 Winchester 
when it was 25° below zero and they were 
all right. 

Would state in closing that if Mr. Cross- 
man will re-read Mr. Linkletter’s article in 
the January number, he will take back some 
of his sarcasm. I have used both of Mr. 
Linkletter’s loads for a .44-40 and they are 
good. For revolver, 8% grains black, 5 grains 
Bullseye and 250-grain bullet; (in the rifle 
7 grains black, 12 grains Bullseye, and 260- 
grain bullet. Please try the loadings before 
writing about them next time. With apolo- 
gies, “GUNNER.” 

Indiana. 


THE .25-20 AND LARGER ARMS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have intended 
for some time to write a few lines for your 
gun and ammunition department, particu- 
larly since I have seen several inquiries 
about loads for the .25-20. I have found 
this a very satisfactory gun for small game 
and target practice and have carried one, a 
repeater, almost constantly for the last five 
years. 

One or two people have asked if this 
cartridge is powerful enough for small bear 
and deer. I do not consider it so, and 
should advise a much more powerful rifle 
for such game. The .25-20 is well enough 
for that favored class who can always hit 
just. where they wish. As yet I have not 
seen this done with a rifle, though many do 
it quite successfully with the pen. 

As to loads, I have tried all the factory 
cartridges and many combinations of my 
own, and have at last settled down on 17 
grains bulk of Dupont No. 1 and an Ideal 
bullet, the number of which I have forgot- 
ten. It is about 85 grains in weight and 
has a bevel groove for the shell to crimp 
into which in a repeater with smokeless 
powder is a very great advantage. 

This bullet does equally good work with 
8 grains weight of Sharpshooter, but this 
powder is too destructive on barrels for 


common use. With the best cleaning I could 
do, about 500 shots ruined a new Schoyen 
barrel so that it would not make a 2-inch 
group at 50 yards. While in Denver two 
years ago I found that several members of 
the Rifie Club had tried it in their target 
rifles with the same result, and a letter to 
the powder company brought the opinion 
that the trouble was caused by erosion 
rather than corrosion and that no method of 
cleaning would avail. I was loth to give up 
as I shoot a great deal at such game as coy- 
otes, and the low trajectory, about equal to 
the factory H. V. cartridge, was a great ad- 
vantage; there seemed, however, to be no 
choice. The Dupont powder needs careful 
cleaning, but if that is given, a barrel will 
last a long time. As to accuracy, both these 
loads will make many groups of ten shots 
in a 2-inch circle, at 100 yards, when the 
weather conditions are good. 

I am glad to see that you are a convert 
to heavy rifles for heavy game. Many people 
in the elk country are changing their views 
and I findasaresult many less blood-trails 
of animals doomed to a_ lingering death. 
Enough’ has been written on the caliber 
question to give every one a chance to hear 
both sides, and I have not the least desire 
to reopen the discussion. I believe, how- 
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ever, that all will agree that any true sports- 
man should, when hunting large game, use 
a rifle that will, in his own opinion, stop an 
animal when fairly hit. What this rifle shall 
be he must of course decide for himself. 

For some years past I have done much 
riding in the elk country, and the number 
of animals lost by hunters using light rifles 
is truly deplorable. I think I am safe in 
saying that 90% of these wounded animals 
die, as the copper jacket remains in the 
wound and blood poisoning is almost sure 
to follow. 

For myself, I have found the .405 Win- 
chester just the thing, and have never lost 
an animal hit with one of its soft points. It 
is a man’s size gun and I do not recommend 
it for women or children, but no one who 
has used the heavier black powder guns 
like the .45-90 and .45-70 need be at all shy 
of its recoil. With factory ammunition I 
have had a few wild shots but with re- 
loaded cartridges and carefully weighed 
charges the accuracy is first class. The 
Winchester people refuse to sell the metal- 
patched bullets; but another company does. 

On account of the violent “flip” none of 
these very high power rifles will do the 
best work with measured powder charges as 
W. A. powder will not measure accurately. 

If one did as much shooting as was done 
in the old days when game was plenty it 
might pay to have a heavier barrel on the 
.405, but now, when but few shots are fired 
in a season it hardly pays to carry the extra 
weight. Reduced charges with cast bullets 
work well in this rifle and as the shell is 
almost straight inside one can use “Cream of 
Wheat” with a wad over it to keep it in 
place and still have plenty of air space. 

I have had such a very peculiar experi- 
ence .with the _ elevations required with 
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these reduced loads that I hesitate to tell it 
until after further experiment, but the ac- 
curacy is all right. 

I do not believe that there is any such 
thing as an “all around” rifle and have 
never tried to find one. During the open 
season for large game the .405 is always on 
my saddle; after that the .25-20 takes its 
place. 

I have been much interested in the let- 
ters published lately about the good old “Pa- 
cific” Ballard. The first good rifle I ever 
owned was a .45-70 of that model, and a 
most satisfactory rifle it was. Rather heavy 
for a kid, perhaps, but I did not mind it. 
All the same the Winchester single shot and 
the ’86 model were too much fcr it, and I 
was one of the first to get a .45-70 repeater. 

Truly the expert target shot snoulc know 
all about firearms; but Mr. Crossman’s 
knowledge does not appear to have soaked 
in very far when he states that 40 to 45 
grains of W. A. powder is the charge for 
the Krag. Also he does not seem to know 
that with smokeless powder the amount of 
air space has a very great effect on the 
chamber pressure. I agree, however, that 
Mr. Linkletter is pretty sure to get some 
one in trouble if he is taken seriously. So 
far as I have read his “ideas” have always 
followed some article by Dr. Hudson or 
some other well known experimenter and 
then he goes them several points better. 
With the experienced rifleman these articles 
do no harm but many readers of Outdoor 
Life may be inclined to take anything found 
in your columns as gospel and thus get into 
trouble. The worst of it is that one seldom 
has a chance to make more than one mis- 
take of this sort. CHAS. L. SMITH, 

Idaho. U. S. Forest Service. 


ADDITIONAL CATALOG INFORMATION REQUIRED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Anyone who has 
been in the least interested in firearms must 
admit that the catalogs, as issued by the var- 
ious American manufacturers, contain much 
valuable information, and to many, no doubt, 
it would at first seem difficult to suggest 
how the makers could add materially to that 
already given; but if one will devote a little 


thought to this matter they will see at once 
that there is room for improvement, and 
while all the suggestions here offered, even 
if adopted, might not altogether remedy 
the existing conditions, they no doubt would 
prove to many at least a valuable addition 
to that already furnished. There is, of 
course, very little that any shooter would 
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want to know but what could be learned by 
writing the manufacturers; but to those liv- 
ing, perhaps, some thousands of miles dis- 
tant this would prove anything but satisfac- 
tory. Think of the thousands of questions 
that the manufacturers now have to answer 
that would never have been asked if the in- 
formation desired had been in their catalogs, 
as it might easily have been. 


By consulting the catalogs of the Win- 
chester, Remington, Savage, Marlin and 
Stevens companies much valuable matter is 
to be found, but the information contained 
therein is not as complete as it should be. 
Besides the table published of velocity, en- 
ergy, penetration and trajectory of bullets 
and recoil of rifles, the specifications of bore, 
rifling, etc., should also be given, for there 
are many who are just as much interested in 
the exact diameter of the bore of a certain 
rifle they may contemplate ordering; the 
diameter of the bullet it is to shoot; the 
depth, twist and style of rifling, as well as 
the number of grooves, width of same and 
also lands, as in the other information al- 
ready mentioned. With this data before him 
the prospective purchaser would have a 
fairly accurate idea of what to expect of the 
arm selected and seldom have reason for 
regrets. 

Another very important matter that 
should be carefully considered in these cata- 
logs is the accuracy of the arms listed 
therein. For the guidance of those not 
thoroughly familiar with the accuracy to be 
expected from the various calibers, the aver- 
age group of ten shots that is obtained at 
the factory at different ranges up to one hun- 
dred yards for the .22 calibers and for the 
larger calibers, up to two or three hundred 
yards, should be given. There are many 
hunters of today who still prefer some of the 
old-time black powder rifles and often order 
one of these expressly to shoot some of the 
various smokeless powder cartridges, but had 
they known before hand that some of these 
arms with some of these cartridges could not 
be depended upon to group their ten consecu- 
tive shots in less than a fifteen-inch circle 
at 200 yards they would without doubt have 
profited by this information (provided it had 
been contained in the catalog—and it should 
have been there) and have ordered a more 
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accurate arm. The rifles referred to here are 
not the old black powder express rifles, many 
of which would not group their shots in 
much less than a twenty-inch circle, but to 
certain black powder rifles, that when used 
with the ammunition they were originally 
intended to shoot, gave the most satisfactory 
and accurate results. 

Another matter that would have proven 
of value to many a man when ordering two 
different big-game rifles that I have in mind 
had it been mentioned in the catalog (though 
we may never expect to see it) would have 
been the statement that it was difficult to 
obtain much less than eight-inch groups of 
ten shots at one hundred yards with these 
rifles. I have seen a letter from a well 
known cartridge company stating this as a 
fact, and the makers of the rifles comment- 
ing on the statement as being substantially 
correct. 

The number of shots that could be fired 
from the various rifles before accuracy was 
materially affected should also be given, I’ve 
an idea that this would result in so many 
requests from the shooters for many of the 
small bores being bored smaller to lenthen 
the life of the barrel that the makers would 
feel compelled to accede to their appeal. 

The majority of firearms manufacturers 
decline to guarantee their arms unless used 
with ammunition of their manufacture, and on 
some pretext or another discourage the prac- 
tice of reloading cartridges. From the ig- 
norance displayed by many in the prepara- 
tion of ammunition one cannot blame the 
makers greatly, but I am not altogether cer- 
tain but what they are partly responsible 
for many of the accidents that occur so fre- 
quently by withholding the information that 
they could easily impart regarding the re- 
loading of cartridges, for there is nothing 
more certain than this: Regardless of the 
obstacles the manufacturers may place in 
the shooters’ way there are many who will 
continue to reload regardless of same, and 
sooner or later the firearms makers will 
discover that while it may be advisable to 
advise caution, many accidents will be 


avoided if all the information at their dis- 
posal concerning the reloading of cartridges 
is freely given in their catalogs for the bene- 
fit of their patrons. 


As the matter now 
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stands the shooter who has to depend largely 
on catalog information (and many of the 
isolated shooters have nothing else to refer 
to) learns only that the bullet for his rifle, 
weighing so many grains, is propelled by a 
charge of smokeless powder sufficient to de- 
velop a certain number of feet per second; 
but the weight of the powder charge, the 
make of the powder, etc. (most important 
points) are not mentioned, and therefore, is 
it any wonder that accidents will happen to 
the man who will reload and to whom all 
smokeless powders look alike? 

Some objections may be made to the ar- 
gument that if “pointers” on reloading car- 
tridges were given in the catalogs accidents 
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would be avoided, as all do not have the cat- 
alogs, and that the manufacturers are con- 
stantly changing the charges and adopting 
new powder, etc. This is all very true, but 
there is just one way around this: While 
all do not have catalogs all do buy cartridges, 
and if brief instructions regarding the re- 
loading of the H. P. cartridges were printed 
on each box sent out many accidents would 
be avoided. It would be perfectly proper to 
state on the box that ruptured shells would 
result when using the old style primer, but 
it would be just as much in order to state 
that this could be avoided by using the non- 
mercuric one. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
British Columbia. 


ANOTHER UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note that in your 
March number Dr. Hudson has accomplished 
that much needed result of thoroughly show- 
ing up the danger of following out the advice 
of men who are entirely unacquainted with 
the dangerous properties of smokeless pow- 
der and who rush into print with loads which 
endanger anyone trying them. 

I also note that a clubmate of mine, Mr. 
Crossman, has “roasted” these loads as they 
deserve and I will say that Mr. Crossman has 
but expressed the disgusted feeling of a good 
many of us who happen to know the danger 
of “monkeying” blindly with high pressure 
powder. 

I enclose herewith a photograph of a re- 
volver fired with a load based on Linkletter’s 
advice and I hope this piece of evidence will 
aid in putting a quietus on this gentleman 
for a while—as far as the fool loads which 
he enthusiastically but ignorantly recom- 
mends are concerned. The revolver in the 
photograph—a Smith & Wesson hand 
ejector .38—was fired with a load of seven 
grains of Bullseye. The picture speaks for 
itself. 

The top of the frame was torn off at one 
end and bent up at right angles to the bar- 
rel. ‘Three chambers in the cylinder were 
blown into one. The frame back of the 
cylinder was bulged and cracked and even 
the barrel was bulged. Luckily the Little 
Cherub that sits up aloft to take care of the 
shooting crank interfered and none of the 


whizzing pieces of cylinder struck one of the 
half dozen persons near. Some of the cylin- 
der must be going yet, judging from the 
fact that we did not find a single fragment 
within a radius of a hundred yards. 

The owner of this gun, “Happy Jack” 
Rogers of this city (Los Angeles), a 
reader of Outdoor Life and an inveterate 
crank, had been keeping track of Linkletter 
and his loads and finally decided that if a 
.44-40 would stand twelve grains of Bullseye 
and five grains of black powder, that a .38 
should stand the seven grain load. He there- 
fore loaded up some shells with this weight 
of Bullseye and with his wife and some 
friends sallied forth to give the new load 
a tryout, never doubting but that the gun 
would stand the charge recommended. 

Arrived in the country, we put a mark 
on a tree and Rogers sat down on a nearby 
log to test the load. He wished to get all 
the accuracy possible, and rested the gun 
across his left forearm while we all stood 
around to see the result. The report 
sounded, as Dr. Hudson described it, like 
blasting rock—a sharp splitting crack that 
fairly deafened us and the gun soared into 
the air in a fashion most beautiful to see. 

After taking one long, soulful look at the 
gun, we decided that one shot would be suf- 
ficient—we did not care for any further dem- 
onstration of the Linkletter load. 

Aside from the danger and uncertainty 
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that attends these loads of high pressure 
powder recommended by Linkletter, the 
question arises, to what end are they? He 
recommends a .60 caliber rifle using a 600- 
grain bullet. This means that the bullet 
would be three-fifths of an inch in diameter, 
and to give the velocity necessary to obtain 
penetration, would require a charge of pow- 
der enough to knock a man off his feet. 
An air-rifle will drive a sharp dart three 
inches into a man’s flesh, but to drive a 
brick-bat that far would require a cannon, 
and the same principle applies to this freak 
gun that is recommended by our friend from 
Washington. The first thing necessary for 
a game-killing load is penetration enough 
to reach the vitals of the quarry; the sec- 
ond consideration is shocking power. This 
.60 caliber rifle might knock a bear or a 
tiger off his feet by the impact, when using 
a load of powder that could be fired without 
discomfort, but to obtain enough penetration 
to kill would require enough powder to 


make the hard kicking .405 seem like the in- 
offensive .22. The .405 kicks so hard that it 
is practically impossible to get accuracy with 
it—through the flinching of the shooter, and 
anyone recommending a cartridge any more 
powerful than this murderous .405 is a 
person who is not well informed—to speak 
mildly. 

And again, where is the game that re- 
quires any such cartridge? The .30-40 or the 
New Springfield cartridge is big enough for 
any game in existence and the recoil of 
these cartridges is not slight by any means. 
Any more powder is simply wasted on the 
shoulder of the shooter. There is no game 
on the American continent that will not fall 
before the .30-30, properly aimed, and this 
is the only shot that counts—regardless of 
caliber. 

Therefore, what use are Linkletter’s 
loads, even if they were safe to use? 

California. C. W. LINDER. 

(See page 415 for cut.) 


DE ANGELIS TO HUDSON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For a good many 
years we have been laboring under the im- 
pression that Dr. W. G. Hudson was not only 
a remarkable rifle shot, as he undoubtedly 
is, but that with the exception of Lieutenant 
Townsend Whelen of the regular army, he 
was probably the best informed and most in- 
telligent fire-arm authority in the country. 
Therefore his article in Outdoor Life for 
March, entitled “Mr. Linkletter’s Loads,” is 
in the nature of a very unpleasant surprise. 

Some time ago I had some _ correspon- 
dence with Mr. Linkletter, in the course of 
which he told me that he had been the victim 
of a series of attempts to discredit him and 
his work by intentional misrepresentation of 
his statements by dishonest and unscrupu- 
lous critics. At the time I was disposed to 
doubt this, but Dr. Hudson’s article is such a 
flagrant example of this sort of thing that 
one must come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Linkletter was right about the rest of them. 

When a man goes out of his way—for 
there was no necessity for Dr. Hudson ito 
interfere with Mr. Linkletter at all, and I 
imagine by this time he is heartily sorry that 
he butted in—to criticise what another man 


has done, and in support of his criticism 
fires a specially loaded high-power smoke- 
less rifie load, which Mr. Linkletter says 
“is a much more powerful and paralyzing 
load than can be safely used in a revolver,” 
although he thinks the ’92 Winchester strong 
enough to stand it (Outdoor Life for Janu- 
ary, 1908, p. 69) in a revolver, what does the 
fact that the revolver blows up prove? It 
simply proves that Mr. Linkletter was right 
when he said the load could not be used in 
a revolver, and that the man who was silly 
enough to wreck a six-shooter with it de- 
served to have his gun spoiled, and ought to 
thank heaven that the fool-killer passed him 
by that time. I am surprised that he had 
the sense to hide behind a stone wall. 

I am heartily in accord with the rule on 
which Mr. Linkletter’s critics lay so much 
stress. In the loading of smokeless 
cartrides and the use of smokeless powder, 
inexperienced and ignorant people should 
follow instructions, or they will get into 
trouble. Dr. Hudson did not follow instruc- 
tions, and he did get into trouble. And be- 
cause the results were what Mr. Linkletter 
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predicted, Dr. Hudson rushes into print and 
tries to discredit him. 

For Dr. Hudson’s benefit, I will quote the 
description of the .44-40 revolver load that 
Mr. Linkletter advocates. It is given at page 
399 of Outdoor Life for April, 1907, and con- 
sists of eight and one-half grains of black 
powder in the bottom of the shell, and the 
same amount by measure, or three and four- 
tenths grains weight (Mr. Linkletter says 
five, but I think this is a typographical er- 
ror, for a quantity of Bullseye equal in bulk 
to eight and a half grains of black powder 
weighs just 3.4 grains) of Bullseye. 

Dr. Hudson is in an exceedingly un- 
pleasant position, and no matter how abject- 
ly he apologizes, this thing can’t very well 
be forgotten. He, because of his reputation 
as an authority, ought to be especially care- 
ful that he is right before he condemns any- 
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thing, and I think he must himself admit 
that the last two paragraphs of his article 
apply to himself entirely, and not to Mr. 
Linkletter. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Linklet- 
ter has never had a square deal. And now 
a lot of people who have read Dr. Hudson’s 
article won’t take the trouble to investigate 
for themselves, and will believe that he did 
in fact test a load that Mr. Linkletter rec- 
ommended for a revolver, and that Mr. Link- 
letter’s loads are dangerous. 

Mr. Linkletter is an exceedingly sensi- 
tive man, and the outrageously unfair, un- 
warranted and unjustifiable criticisms of Dr. 
Hudson’s will hurt him more than most of 
us imagine. I await Dr. Hudson’s further 
communications on the subject with consid- 
erable curiosity. PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 

Utica, New York. 


A DISSERTATION ON OLD-TIME ARMS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The interesting 
and almost perfectly accurate mention of the 
Henry rifle, contained in the excellent and 
all too brief article on “Errors,” by “Coy- 
ote,” in the December number, suggests that 
a little further mention along the same line 
may not be out of order. 

The original tubular-magazine Winches- 
ter was an improved composite of two pre- 
ceding systems, the “Volcanic” and the 
“Henry.” The former was patented by 
Smith and Wesson in 1854 and later sold to 
the Volcanic Repeating Arms Company of 
New Haven. The latter was patented by 
Tyler Henry in 1860. Both had similar un- 
der-levers and heavy metal tubular maga- 
zines with movable séctions for the inser- 
tion of the cartridges in the muzzle of the 
magazine—in consequence of which, by the 
way, both were incredibly muzzle-heavy. 
The “Volcanic” was .38 caliber, the “Henry” 
.44. Both were later sold to the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company of New Haven, 
with the result that the Winchester repeater 
was produced by the addition of King’s in- 
vention for loading through the breech-plate, 
patented in 1866. 

I wish that “Coyote” would tell your 
other readers and myself what regiment of 
Northern troops was armed with the Henry 


rifle “near the close of the Civil War.” The 
arming of such a regiment was indeed rec- 
ommended in 1861 by C. P. Kingsbury, chief 
of ordnance of the Army of the Potomac, in a 
letter to Brig. Gen. Marcy, but I have been 
unable to discover what regiment was so 
armed. One company—Company M, twelfth 
Kentucky (federal) cavalry—was armed 
with this rifle by the state of Kentucky. 
Certain other troops, composing part of Maj. 
Gen. A. §S. Pleasanton’s army operating 
against Price’s invasion of Missouri in 1864, 
were also armed with the Henry. From the 
site of a charge by these troops in the battle 
of Westport (Jackson county, Missouri), | 
have myself disinterred complete cartridges 
which had missed fire and bore the mark of 
the firing-pin. Further, the Confederate offi- 
cer opposing them, Gen. W. L. Cabell, in his 
official report on the battle, names the over- 
whelming superiority of fire from these 
rifles as the chief cause of the defeat of his 
own men, who were armed only with Eng- 
lish “Enfield” muskets. 

A certain excellent specimen of the 
Henry rifle that was long in my possession 
had an interesting history that is but one of 
the many stirring chapters in the record of 
the development of fire-arms. At the close 
of the Civil War three men joined to seek 
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their fortunes in the great Northwest, tak- 
ing their Henry rifles with them. At one of 
their camps they were attacked by a band 
of hostile Indians who made a skillful feint 
at a charge, intending only to draw a single 
volley from the white men, upon which the 
savages thought to rush in on them before 
they could reload. Succeeding in drawing 
the volley, the Indians charged furiously 
upon their supposedly helpless victims, only 
to be met by the undreamed-of reception of 
repeated and rapid fire at a murderously 
short and effective range. The few surviv- 
ors fled at full speed, and not one of the 
band would ever come near one of these 
white men thereafter, firmly believing that 
only miraculous powers could enable a man 
to fire continuously from one gun without 
stopping to load. 

Speaking of the “errors” on which “Coy- 
ote” so keenly commented (and on which a 
good-sized book could be written), how is 
the following? In a supposedly modern news- 
paper I but recently found a description of 
a fatal hunting accident, in narrating which 
the reporter said, in effect, that “while climb- 


ing over a fence he drew his Winchester 
rifle after him, and the choke-bore barrel 
was discharged, the load of heavy shot en- 
tering his body,” etc.! Was there ever a 
more ludicrous death-story written than 
that? 

But, on the other hand, if almost any of 
us modern gun-cranks were té read of a re- 
volver which could be either single-action or 
double-action, at the will of the user, how 
many would regard it as another piece of 
ridiculous ignorance? Yet exactly such a 
weapon lies before me as I write, in the 
shape of a curious old French pin-fire revol- 
ver taken from a Pawnee Indian shortly 
after the Civil War. Ordinarily it works sin- 
gle-action style, but if the trigger be firmly 
pulled down about a qarter of an inch, it 
immediately becomes double-action and fires 
by the mere pulling of the trigger. The 
thing is about .36 caliber and bears a Belgian 
proof-mark on the cylinder, but where the 
Pawnee brave ever got it, and what he used 
it for after he got hold of such a curio, are 
a double puzzle. L’ENCUERADO. 

Missouri. 


MAXIM’S PROPOSED SILENT GUN. 


H. P, Maxim, son of Sir Hiram Maxim, 
inventor of the machine gun which bears his 
name, has secured patents for a silent fire- 
arm. It is announced that by the use of the 
device patented the discharge of any firearm, 
from the smallest pistol to the largest gun, 
is rendered practically noiseless. The in- 
vention consists of the use of a device sim- 
ilar to tM “muffler” used on automobiles 
to deaden the noise of the constant explos- 
ions by which the gasoline engine is oper- 
ated. 

It is the shape of a muffler attached to 
the muzzle of the firearm through which the 
gases which drive out the bullet or shell are 
allowed to escape gradually without the ef- 
fect of an explosion. 

By this device, which does not alter the 
appearance of any weapon except for a small 
crosspiece in the barrel a short distance 
from the muzzle, the escape of the gases fol- 
lowing the discharge of the explosion is shut 
off just as the bullet emerges from the muz- 
zle. This result is obtained by means of a 


piston valve sliding across the bore of the 
barrel immediately after the bullet passes. 
This valve is actuated entirely. by the pres- 
sure of the gases themselves and is not 
operated by any intricate mechanical device. 
In the specifications the inventor refers 
to the enlargement of the barrel as extend- 
ing laterally at opposite sides, but he re- 
marks that it may be of different form and 
disposed in any position. A discussion of 
the question of the value of such an inven- 
tion is not so material at this time as an in- 
quiry into whether the device will actually 
accomplish the result sought, withoyt im- 
pairing the life, accuracy, or usefulness of 
the weapon to which it is applied. 
Military experts apprised of the new in- 
vention assert that it holds the power to 
force revolution of modern methods of war- 
fare. By use of this noiseless weapon skir- 
mishers could work along an enemy’s front 
and shoot down pickets without their pres- 
ence being noted except upon the discern- 
ment of the slain. Sharpshooters would be 
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enabled to pick off their victims without re- 
ports of weapons betraying their positions. 

_ In the world of sport, it is held by the in- 
ventor that the new weapon would render it 
possible for a man properly concealed to kill 
at his leisure probably every deer in a sur- 
prised herd, as no alarm would be sounded. 
This in itself would be sufficient reason to 
deplore its use on big game, as such an arm 
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would work great havoc to wild animal life 
and set us back many years in our work for 
game preservation and protection. 

As applied to the pistol, a weapon which 
uses a soft metal bullet, propelled at a low 
velocity, the device might be successful, and 
if so, it would add an unspeakably atrocious 
feature to the exploits of burglars and bad 
men generally. 


WORK WITH THE NEW “OFF-HAND” STEVENS PISTOL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wonder if any 
of the readers of Outdoor Life have any ex- 
perience with the new “Off-Hand” model 





of sixteen con- 
stance, 49 feet) 
model 


Target (exact “—- 
secutive shots (d 
‘““Off-hand”’ 
Stevens pistol and C. B. Semi-Smoke- 


using a 6-inch 


less (Peters) shel!s, 


Shot by arti- 
ficial light in cellar. 


Stevens pistol? If not) there are a lot of 
you pistol cranks who are missing a lot of 
fun. I recently purchased one of these neat 
little weapons, and have had more fun with 
it than with any firearm I have shot in a 
long while. They are remarkably accurate, 
and the ammunition is so cheap that the cost 
of shooting is reduced to a minimum. 

I am using Peters .22 caliber conical 
semi-smokeless cartridges, and they are the 
“hot stuff.” They cost me $2.15 a thousand, 
and they knock the spots out of any smoke- 
less shell of this caliber on the market. 

My pistol] has a six-inch barrel, although 





it is made with an eight and ten-inch as 
well, but the six-inch for me every time. If 
one wants to put it in his pocket and take it 
on a little trip or a walk to the outskirts of 
town, it takes up no room in the pocket, and 
the weight is not noticeable. 

I am sending you a target I made this 
week. I have a 40-foot range down in my 
cellar where I shoot evenings. I am no 
crack shot, but I have seen worse targets 
than this one. It was shot under electric 
light, sixteen consecutive shots, many of 
them breaking into the same hole, Of course 
with a rifle this would be a very ordinary tar- 
get, but with a pistol it might be worse. 

I would like to hear from some one who 
has tried this particular model of Stevens 
pistol and what they think of it. 

I also wish Capt. Hardy would give us a 
series of articles on snap-shooting with the 
rifle. Years ago I used to do some of this, 
and I want to “get the knack” again. Come, 
Captain, limber up your writing arm and put 
us next to your method. Do you prefer a 
Lyman rear peep sight for this work? This 
is what I used on a .22 Colt, taking out the 
apertures, both large and small, and then 
reaming out the hole until just a thin wall 
was left for the peep. It could be caught in 
the wink of an eye and I never looked for 
anything but the front sight, as the eye 
would naturally find the center of the peep 
sight. 

I have an idea that the 1906 Winchester 
“baby model” would be a neat little gun for 
this work. It has a tang screw /or a peep 
sight, which the Marlin “baby model” has 
not, and to me it seems to handle better and 
“come up” easier. Of course, this may be 
merely my fancy about it. 

Linkletter’s 12-grains of Bullseye makes 
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me smile. I shoot 2 grains for a target load 
in my .32-20 military model S. & W., and 3 
grains for a heavier load, and this is plenty 
heavy enough for all practical purposes in 
this arm. With 3 grains the “jump” is fairly 
perceptible. The 2-grain load with the 115- 
grain ball makes a good target load, although 
one of the Ideal bullets of i.ghter weight 
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might go better. I have an idea that if 
“Link” were to shoot even half of his 12- 
grain load in a .32-20 he would find his gun 
in the shape Dr, Hudson’s was after trying 
12 grains in his .44 Colt, fired discreetly from 
behind a stone wall at the end of a twenty- 
foot string. E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
California. 


GUNS OF THE FUTURE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer sees 
coming a great change in sportsmen’s guns. 
With the dense powders our cartridges can 
be reduced one-half in size, making them 
more convenient to carry, on a quail hunt, 
especially in the snipe bog, or while climbing 
up the side of a hill after pheasants, which 
are now becoming plentiful. The bore can 
be reduced to 20 or 28 gauge, but the shot 
load must not be less than one ounce to 
get spread and also weight. Like army guns, 
the smaller the bore the greater muzzle ve- 
locity, thus greater penetration. Our 20- 
gauge shells are long enough to hold enough 
of the dense powder, wads and one ounce of 
shot. I have been experimenting and find 
small bores require a longer barrel, say 30 
to 32 inches, for best results. Our gun fac- 
tories making machine-made guns, are not 
able to make great changes without great 


A LETTER 


Editor Outdoor Life:-—I notice in one of 
your recent issues an inquiry about the .405 
Model ’95 Winchester, regardingits accuracy, 
etc.,and for your information willsay that I 
used one of these rifles up in Northern Min- 
nesota last fall on moose and found it a most 
satisfactory big gun in every way. The re- 
coil is severe when shooting at a mark, but 
when shooting at game the recoil wasn’t 
noticeable in the slightest degree; and, fur- 
thermore, I found it very accurate in every 
way. It isn’t a toy pop-gun or anything of 
the sort, but it is extremely powerful, suit- 
able for almost anything that walks on four 


expense. They make the best guns in the 
world for trap and duck shooting. To get a 
handy gun to carry afoot, it must be made 
to fit and the greater part must be hand 
work by an artist. An English gun made 
on American lines always reminds me of 
hunting elephant in Africa. The stock of 
an elephant rifle on a quail gun spoils every- 
thing. Let an English gun retain its form; 
the same of American or German arms. 

In rifles I find for deer the new Colt .45 
caliber automatic pistol cartridge, with a 
30-inch barrel rifled for metal patched bul- 
lets the ideal rifle for black tail deer; and 
how easy to carry the cartridges in your 
pocket on a long tramp. With me, anything 
smaller than .45 is a failure, even with dum- 
dum bullets—good to wound an enemy is 
their only usefulness. “ALMO.” 

New Mexico. 


ON THE .405. 


legs larger than deer, and, as stated above, 
the recoil is not noticeable except when 
shooting at a target. 

I shot one very large moose, the bullet 
entering the fore shoulder, ranging back 
through his lungs and coming out behind 
the other shoulder, dropping him almost in 
his tracks. Personally, I wouldn’t want a 
better gun for large or dangerous game, and 
I have owned, and shot almost everything 
from a .44-73 up to and including the .405 
Model ’95, which I think is the “king pin” 
of them all. BIG BORD. 

Nebraska. 


A SUGGESTED .30-30 CARTRIDGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The perusal of your 
article on your Wyoming hunt in the Janu- 
ary number led me to write about a load 


I got up, after considerable experimenting, 
for the .30-30. It is more accurate at longer 
ranges and of about the power of the .32 




















Special. I use a .30-30 Savage with 22-inch 
barrel. The chamber had to be fitted to the 
larger necked shell on account of using a 
bullet .311 inch in diameter. 

The Winchester make of shells must be 
used, as the others have not sufficient ca- 
pacity for the increased powder charge. 
The U. M. C. No. 9 primer is preferable 
as being better adapted to the large powder 
charge and also as it is non-mercuric. 
Twenty-seven grains of Lightning smokeless 
and Savage .303 soft-point bullet complete 
the specifications. 

The use of this and the various other 
loads adapted gives an all-round gun that 
I'd trust anywhere. 


HIS FAVORITE LOAD FOR 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I find the ex- 
pense climbs skyward very rapidly in shoot- 
ing factory ammunition if one indulges in 
the sport very much, I have worked up the 
following medium range load: Shell full to 
the neck of DuPont No. 1 rifle smokeless, U. 
M. C. shells, No. 6 primers, bullet Ideal 308,- 
241—154 left unsized, no crimp. This is about 
as powerful as the old black powder .32-40 
load and has the advantage of being very 
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I also wish to speak in favor of Mr. Link- 
letter’s practice with heavy revolvers. Some 
time ago I fixed up my single-action army 


Colt to use a very powerful load. I reamed 
out the chambers to .458-inch, to pass the 
larger bullet used. This is .457-inch as 
against .454, the regular .45 Colt bullet. 
With five and three-fourths grains of Bulls- 
eye and a 265-grain flat-point bullet it is a 
killer. I use the black powder shells primed 
with the No. 9 U. M. C. primer. The No. 9 
should only be used in the single-action 
guns, as the hammer of the double-action 
does not strike hard enough to detonate and 
will cause mis-fires. 


Indiana. L. A. DANSE, Jr. 


THE .30-30 WINCHESTER. 


clean with light recoil and all that can be 
desired for accuracy. 

I had great trouble cleaning my rifle 
when I used some of the high-power car- 
tridges until a friend of mine (a chemist) 
told me to use the following (which he 
called nitro resolving compound): astral oil, 
2 fluid ounces; sperm oil, 1 fluid ounce; tur- 
pentine, 1 fluid onuce; acetone, 1 fluid ounce. 

Pennsylvania. WM. JOHNSON. 


GOOD RESULTS WITH REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
January number a question from British 
Columbia by “Blunderbuss,” relative to the 
Autoloading Remington rifle of .35 caliber. 
I wish to say that I have used that rifle two 
seasons, both in warm and very cold 
weather. It works admirably at all times, 
although I don’t recommend its method of 
re-loading the magazine. 

I would like to ask the editor if he would 


recommend the use of the Hoxie bullet in 
this rifle for hunting deer? 
Minnesota. Cc. B. STEELMAN. 





The mushrooming qualities of the Hoxie 
puliet in any caliber undoubtedly makes it a 
very deadly bullet when used on big game, 
as it almost invariably expands on impact 
with animal tissue. It cannot be recom- 
mended too highly.—Editor. 


SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE, MR. MANUFACTURER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If in your judg- 
ment there is any chance of getting enough 
orders for the proposed Haines Model revol- 
ver add (250) two hundred and fifty of them 
for me. I will agree to take this number of 
the ix-shooters if made either by the Colt 


or Smith & Wesson factories in .38 caliber 

or some popular caliber that we may agree 

upon later, and the cost of the arm is not 

prohibitive or out of reason; say retail price 

to be $20 or under. W. F. SHEARD. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


QUERY ON LUGER AND COLT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like for 
some one to tell me through your magazine 
how the shocking power and accuracy of the 
Luger automatic. pistol 7.65 mm. (.30 cali- 
ber), compares with the Colt or Smith & 
Wesson .44-40 or 45 caliber. It is claimed 
by many that the former is far more power- 
ful than any of the large caliber revolvers, 


if soft point or Hoxie bullets are used. 

If the stopping power of the Luger is 
equal to that of the .44-40 Army Frontier, it 
is certainly a very desirable weapon on ac- 
count of the rapidity with which one is en- 
abled to fire same at long range, etc. 


Missouri. 


BE. W. WINTERS. 

















March 


Still gleam the skates across the pond, 
And bitterly the north winds blow, 
While on the frozen ground lie deep 
The drifts of winter snow. 


Here in the town so white and still, 

Spring seems some far remembered thing, 
And yet we know the sap must stir, 

And somewhere bluebirds sing. 


Ah, storm-bound hearts come out and see! 

There is a little spot I know, 

Which winds have spared and sunbeams keep, 
And there, amid the snow, 


All wonderfully frail and fair, 
The miracles of spring unfold 
Out of the great dark of the earth, 
In purple, white and gold. 


The crocuses!—all unafraid, 

And given that we shall know 
How life and joy come back again, 
In this white land of snow. 


Now winter’s great mailed hand of frost 
And mad wind couriers racing by, 

All dream-bright in the quiet sun 

The crocuses defy. 


And lest a heart should still repine 

By the unopened door of spring, 

At twilight—through the falling snow— 
I heard a robin sing! 


LAURA MACKAY. 
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WHEN PARDNER GETS 


Pardner is such a little trick she doesn’t 
really count much more than a cricket or 
a nervous chipmunk—but don’t you ever 
get the idea you can tell her that and still 
be a friend of hers even if she is good 
natured and has a sunny disposition, for she 
has a way of shutting her jaw down hard 
and looking over your head that tells you 
very plainly that your name is off her visit- 
ing list henceforth and forever. You see I 
know all about that for I’ve pardnered with 
her a good many moons now (and that’s 
telling no secrets about her age either) and 
I’ve learned a good many things including 
the storm signal above. 

Pardner loves the woods and the crea- 
tures of the wildnerness and when the buds 
burst in the spring and fill the air with that 
sweetness that heralds the birth of the new 
summer she is apt to snuggle up close to 
me out here in this beautiful Puget Sound 
country, and while we watch the setting sun 
paint opal colors on the snows of majestic 
Mount Rainier, she will watch the changing 
colors like a pleased child and say, “Can't 
we goto the woods, Comanch? I’d just love 
to go up on Raging river or some place and 
go fishin’—let’s, will you?” 

“Dunno, honey,” I answer (and I know 
I am going all the time too). “You see busi- 
ness is——” 

“Oh, bother business! You can do busi- 
ness any time and you can’t go fishing only 
in season! Besides what is that sign over 
your old office desk for? I bet I wouldn’t 
have an old sign that says, ‘If fishin’ inter- 
feres with business, quit the business,’ un- 
less it meant it. You know you can go if you 
want to as well as not, for you do.” 

“Now, look here, Pardner, you have got 
to quit this temptation business or I’!! * 

“Oh, goody! goody! When will we start?” 
And about this time she usually jumps 





INTO THE FISHING GAMES. 


up, grabs me around the neck (incidentally 
smashing my cigar and scattering fire and 
ashes down my neck) and, bing! she puts 
one of those impulsive smacks of hers right 
where my mustache used to be in my young 
and better looking days before she insisted 
that I’d “look younger if I shaved smooth.” 
(Isn’t that a woman for you?) 

Now you see it is a matter of history that 
there is only one thing I like to do better 
than to take a fishing trip with Pardner, and 
that is to take two trips; so she usually 
cajoles me into neglecting my work and my 
creditors (if I happen to have any just then) 
and I have no rest until we are off “in a 
cluster” for the high country, where the 
water is white and trout are plenty. 

Now, when I go fishing I really like to 
fish, but with Pardner fishing seems to be 
more of an excuse to get out and rummage 
the woods for flowers and fernsthan any- 
thing else—indeed she usually has me carry- 
ing her fish rod before we have gotten halfa 
mile away from the station. Ever have 
your Pardner bunco you that way?—hand 
you her rod with, “Here, carry this just a 
minute while I pick those flowers over there,” 
and there you are holding a hand full of rods 
and lines and jabbing hooks into your fingers 
trying to get through the brush without 
wrecking everything, including the rods and 
your temper. Then when you get to that 
next pool and are ready to go to fishing you 
call her and she says, “Yes—in just a min- 
ute.” Then you fish the pool dry and are 
ready to go on when she comes up with an 
armful of flowers (you know, of course, 
that she will carry them very carefully for 
an hour and that by that time they will be 
wilted, and she will throw them all 
away), and you have to carry both rods and 
try to fish at the same time—ever do it? 
That’s the way Pardner does half the time. 
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At the same time you know I really like 
to have her go along for she’s such a good 
fellow in the woods and does so many funny 
little stunts—turns over a rotten chunk and 
squawls because there’s a whole colony of 
strange blue-backed bugs and thousand- 
legged things under it that she didn’t know 
were in the world—forgets to fish while she 
sits on a rock and watches a water ousel 
and talks to it while she watches—yes, and 
one time I caught her whistling and cluck- 
ing to a squirrel, trying to coax it to come to 
her as though it was a kitten or a pup, and 
I really believe she would have succeeded 
if I hadn’t broken the spell—she said she 
would, anyhow, and I guess she knows. 

I don’t really care, you know, if I don’t 
catch a basket full of trout as long as she 
is along, for I know I can get lots of ‘em 
any time I come alone and I manage to get 
a mess anyhow, so I guess its really more 
fun when she goes than when she doesn’t. 

Of course, it is a bother to have to wade 
the river and to carry her, too, when we have 
to cross and it would be better in that regard 
if she was as big as the average woman, but 
after I get her across and watch her fussing 
around among the flowers as happy as a 
little girl, why, then, you know, I’m glad she 
isn’t bigger than a minute, for a big woman, 
seems like, wouldn’t fit into a landscape 
that’s mostly flowers and ferns and new 
leaves and humming birds and things. 
Pardner, being little and sort of caildish— 
like, seems to belong there by right, and be- 
tween you and me when I go alone any more 
I miss her a whole lot, unless it’sin yellow- 
jacket time, then I’m glad she’s home, be- 
cause yellowjackets are no fun when you 
disturb their home life and you have to 
skidoo through the brush or get an ever- 
lasting stinging. 

When lunch time comes Pardner is 
usually pretty tired, so I fix up a couch of 
moss, thick and deep and soft, and spread 
my coat over it so she can stretch her 
tired little self at ease, and sing softly to 
herself (trick of hers) while she arrauges, 
for the twentieth time, a handful of yellow 
wood violets. Then I build a fire as big as 
the crown of my hat and thereon cook a 
small bucket of black coffee, broil two slices 
of “streak o’ fat ’n’ streak o’ lean” bacon, and 
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then cook six trout, each exactly eight inches 
in length over all, tothat rich chestnut brown 
that a bed o’ coals puts on a properly 
handled trout—you know the kind I mean. 
Then when I spread this little grub layout 
carefully on a white napkin (Pardner doesn’t 
like a slab of bark for a table—says she’s 
afraid o’ bugs) brought for,the purpose and 
add to it a couple of hard-tacks to go with 
the coffee and a sidedish of chocolate cara- 
mels for Pardner, maybe you think the new 
sweet smelling world doesn’t look good to 
us. 

Then while I clear up the dishes, scour 
the frying pan with moss and sand while I 
smoke my pipe—Pardner loafs away half an 
hour on the moss couch munching caramels 
and enjoying herself, ending usually by going 
to sleep as peacefully as a tired child—in- 
deed she is more that than anything else. 
Then I sit still and smoke while I listen to 
the woods life and I watch little Pardner, 
so small, so quiet, so really necessary 
in my scheme of life and I wonder why one 
is fated to grow one year older with each 
summer. 

When I begin to think of Pardner as grow- 
ing old I knock the ashes from my pipe, 
gather up my rod and very quietly, but dili- 
gently, fish as far down stream as I can and 
still keep Pardner in sight in the tail of my 
eye, then I walk up stream as far as I can see 
her and gravely fish clear down again, for 
you know one cannot fish with a fly for 
trout and think of anything disagreeable at 
the same time. 

Then bye and bye, when the sun is half- 
way down the western sky andthe woods are 
so still that the birds come right up at Pard- 
ner’s feet, a chipmunk finds her sleeping 
there and of course he begins to scold about 
it and wakes her up—and then scuttles 
screaming away when she sits up and won- 
ders where she is! 

“Hello! Awake, honey?” 

**Y-e-e-s—have I been asleep long?” 

“’Bout two hours.” 

“So long! Oh, it must be getting late. 
We'll have to go, won’t we?” 

“Pretty soon—come on and fish awhile 
now.” 

“No—'druther watch you.” 

And she does—for a minute—then gets 
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up, comes over with her rod and really 
fishes with me for the next half mile and, of 
course, hooks and lands the biggest fish of 
the day quite as a matter of course, only to 
go into raptures over the beautiful colors 
when it is stretched on the ferns and to re- 
gret that she has killed so pretty a crea- 
ture. Oh, she has a sympathetic little heart, 
all right. 

Then when the evening shadows lengthen 
we quit the foaming, tumbling little river 
and stroll slowly back up the sweet smelling 
valley along the winding woods road where 
the dainty maidenhair ferns cluster around 
the roadside springs and the rich green moss 
carpets the worn boulders under the tree 
arches. 

It is quiet, the stillness of evening when 
the wood thrush notes sound clear and the 
murmur of the rapids droons softly through 
the silent, waitirg woods. A cow bell 
tinkles softly, a metallic note subdued by 
half a mile of distance. 
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A raincrow calls from the pink blos- 
somed salmon berry thicket and a ruby- 
throat humming bird balances before a road- 
side bloom, hanging there an instant, bright 
eyed, inquisitive, then dips into the petals 
for the nectar and vanishes so quickly the 
eye loses him. 

Pardner hums a tune under her breath 
as she walks beside me burdened with an 
armful of flowers and happy as a wood elf, 
while she watches the colors change on the 
overhanging clouds and the snow of a dis- 
tant peak. 

So we progress until, as the colors van- 
ish, we come into the little country town and 
Pardner looks up at me with a smile and 
says, “Pretty, isn’t it?” nodding towards the 
little place nestling in the mountain valley. 

“Yes, beautiful,” I agree, for I’ve noted 
the happy sparkle in her eyes and the health 
in her cheek. She’s a bully little pardner 
for a trip like this whether we catch fish or 
not. EL COMANCHO. 


A WEST COAST MOTOR BOAT SHOW. 


The idea of a Motor Boat show for the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition is being agi- 
tated and with bright prospects of materia’- 
izing, too. : 

The idea is to have the show on tne ex- 
position grounds at Seattle during the ex- 
position and located preferably on the Lake 
Washington waier front of the grounds, 
where all boats and engines shown could 
be demonstrated. Mr. Chester I. Campbell 
of Boston, who has been so successful as 
manager for the Eastern Motor Boat shows, 
is in correspondence with Mr. I, A. Nadeau, 
director-general of the A. Y. P. exposition 
at Seattle, with the idea of arranging for 
the show at Seattle in 1909, following the 
Chicago show. 

This year the New York show was held 
first, then Chicago, then Boston. This made 
exhibitors ship their exhibits over the same 
ground twice and I am informed that the in- 
tention next year is to hold the shows in 
Boston, New York and then Chicago, so that 
the exhibits will not have to be shipped 
over the same route twice, as they were 
this year. The idea of the Seattle show is 
to have it follow the Chicago show, which 


will bring it to Seattle after all the other 
shows are out of the way and at the same 
time put the exhibits on the ground about 
the time the Seattle exposition opens. 

If this plan is carried out it will be the 
best stroke of business the gasoline engine 
and boat builders ever put through, because 
it will bring them personally into the biggest 
motor boat field in the world and they will 
learn from contact with the users in the 
Northwest just what is needed along the 
West coast and especially along the great 
and growing Alaskan coast territory. At 
the same time it will bring the engine and 
boat user of this field into direct touch with 
the best the Eastern manufactures and that 
is what the Northwestern man wants. 

The Eastern manufacturer can ship a 
good big working exhibit out to such a 
motor boat show at Seattle and he can sell 
every boat or engine he brings there if he 
brings g.2d goods. He must not think he 
can ship second rate stuff or obsolete types 
out here and sell them, for the West is wide 
awake and up-to-date and will buy only the 
best. Price does not cut so much figure as 
it does in the East, so long as the goods are 
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A-1. If the Eastern manufacturer just re- 
members this point and sends the best he 
has, he need not fear the results, for he will 
open up a new trade field that will astonish 
him. 

If this matter is taken up by the manu- 
facturers and they work through Mr. Cam- 
bell or Mr. Nadeauthere will be no doubt that 
the show will be held and it will be a good 
thing for every one concerned—manufactur- 
ers interested can do no better than to write 
to Chester I, Campbell, No. 5 Park Square, 
Boston, or to Mr. Nadeau, director-general 
A. Y. P. exposition, Seattle, Washington, and 
endorse the idea. 

The idea is still new and both these gen- 
tlemen are willing to act in carrying it out 
if the sentiment in favor of it is strong 
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enough to show that manufacturers would 
come in with their exhibits. If you are in- 
terested sit down and write either of the 
above gentlemen and tell them what you 
think of the idea and in this way they will 
soon know the sentiment of the exhibitors 
and can then take steps to carry the pro- 
ject to a successful termination. It will re- 
sult in the betterment of the whole busi- 
ness in Alaska and the Northwest and is 
therefore to the interest of the Eastern man- 
ufacturer to see that this show is held next 
year. Take it up with either of the above 
gentlemen and tell him you endorse the plan 
and that you will help some. 

“Outdoor Life” is ready to boost along 
with the rest and do its part to help. 


WASHINGTON AS A GAME SECTION. 


W. 8S. Phillips, Seattle: Dear Comanch: 
—Would you please advise me in “Outdoor 
Life” as to the hunting in Washington? 
Either a little article in the magazine or 
a letter would be gratefully received. 

What kind of game is to be had, and is 
it plentiful? How are prices for guides and 
sundries? How are the game laws? 

Three, counting myself, are figuring on a 
trip this fall and it lies between Washing- 
ton, Montana and Wyoming. We would be 
very thankful for any advice and informa- 
tion you could give. L. A. DANSE, JR. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Answer—There is plenty of game and 
fish in Washington and it is a fine country to 
take an outing in. Deer, bear, mountain 
goat and smaller game, together with fine 
trout fishing, can be had in almost any sec- 
tion of the Cascades, particularly in the 
neighborhood of Lake Chelan, reached from 
Leavenworth, on the main line of the Great 
Northern and east and north from North 
Bend, reached by pack horse from North 
Bend at the end of the Snoqualmie line of 
the Northern Pacific running out of Seattle. 
Of the two localities the Lake Chelan 
country is probably the best. This same re- 
gion can be reached from Mount Baker and 
Glacier Peak district on the west side of the 
Cascades, but it means a longer pack and a 


more timbered and steeper country to travel. 
The Olympic range is a fine ground for an 
outing though there is nothing to kill in 
this range except bear, deer and cougar, to- 
gether with smaller game, such as grouse, 
mountain quail, pheasants and the smaller 
animals—wildcats, etc. The elk law makes 
a closed season on these animals yet for 
several years in the state of Washington, so 
they cannot be killed, though plentiful in the 
Olympics. Trout are plentiful in this range 
and can be had almost anywhere it is wet. 
As a scenic range the Olympics are probably 
the grandest in the world, owing to their 
abrupt character and the fact that they are 
surrounded on three sides by salt water. 
A further remarkable fact about this range 
is that from the tops of the peaks in the Mt. 
Constance district, reached via Quilcene, the 
curve of the earth is distinctly visible in the 
Cascade range to the east ‘some eighty 
miles. From the top of Mt, Constance one 
can see over 1,000 miles of the length of 
the Cascade range with eight or ten peaks 
over 11,000 feet high all in sight at once. 
There is probably not another spot on the 
face of the earth where anything like this 
panorama can be seen and it is well worth 
a trip even if one never fires a gun. It is 
the country that I go to myself each year 
and I always will make this annual pilgrim- 
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age as long as I am able, for it is a sight that 
never grows old and is grander each time it 
is seen. 

The way to reach it is from Seattle to 
Quilcene by steamer, thence by horse over a 
good trail from Quilcene, two days’ travel. 
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Munro Wycoff at Quilcene, has horses and 
knows the country and will arrange by mail 
to care for parties going in. It is a trip that 
gives more enjoyment for the time and 
money than any that I know of in the 
United States. 


COMANCHO CHAT. 


Wood River, Alaska, has been closed to 
salmon fishermen and set aside as a propa- 
gation stream by order of the President 
on request of Delegate Thomas Cole of 
Alaska—so beware, ye who chase the festive 
salmon, for the “keep off the grass” sign is 
now in force on Wood river. 

* x . 

No man kin be a good fisherman an’ a 
mene man at onct—ever noduss that?—Old 
Trailer’s Logic. 

w 7” ot 

The United Fishermen have combined 
to fight the fishwheels in the Columbia as a 
menace to the salmon fishing industry. The 
fishermen claim the fishwheels keep the fish 
from reaching the spawning grounds. It is 
probably the old game of one line of men 
trying to kill another class engaged in the 
same business. 

* * a 

A peecock will spend ail summer struttin’ 
‘round, lettin’ th’ sun shine on him, an’ then 
browse ‘round in a pigpen f’r somp’t’n t’ 
eat when snow comes. Now ain’t a lot o’ 
humans a heep like peecocks? 

—Old Trailer’s Logic. 
* cd * 

Market hunting during the short open 
season for water fowl in Washington evi- 
dently does not offer the field that it used to, 
for the public bought about one-half less this 
season than last, according to figures gath- 
ered by the game warden’s office. This is 
as it should be, and may the number ever 
grow less till every man kills his own game, 
and in limited quantities at that. 

* . 2 

A heep o’ foaks ain’t never sadisfied with 
what they got. That’s where a Injun has 
got ‘em beat complete f’r a Injun kin go 
hungry an’ be cheerful an’ he kin eat twict 
as mutch as a white man an’ never have 
no indeegestshun.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


In spite of financial depression in the 
earlier part of the season boat building is 
going on about as usual on the Northwest 
coast. Engines are in heavy demand and 
several eastern manufacturers have realized 
this enough to go after the trade in earnest. 
They won’t be able to supply all the demand, 
however, and several more of them can still 
get into the Seattle gateway to good ad- 


vantage. 
* * co 


Th’ Lord give men eyes an’ yeres an’ a 
noze an’ a brane 2 think with but still yo’ 
hyer o’ folks starvin’ in th’ woods where 
ennything else on airth ’d git fat. 


—Old Trailer’s Logic. 
* * * 


Dr. Charles McCutcheon of Tacoma has 
imported a number of European song birds 
at his own expense, and liberated them on 
the Sound. Good work, Mr. McCutcheon— 
only don’t make a mistake and import a 
brand of pirates like the English sparrow, 
and turn them loose under the impression 
you are doing your country a service. Just 
be sure you know you are right about any 


song bird you bring in and then go ahead. 
% + * 


Now yo’ taik a mud turtle—he shore is 
slow an’ deliberate but he lives twict as 
long az a man an’ he may get a heep more 
out o’ his way o’ livin’ n’ we do.—Old Trail- 


ers Logic. 
* * Sa 


A ruling of the attorney general of 
Washington holds that the owner of a pri- 
vate fish hatchery operating under the laws 
and license of the state has a right to mar- 
ket the product of his hatchery at any time 
regardless of the game laws, which are held 
not to apply to fish raised in a private hatch- 
ery. This is all right and as it should be if 
the traffic is safeguarded so that no wild 
fish can be taken and sold with the hatch- 
ery law aS an excuse. 
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Near about eneybudy kin find trubble if 
thay look fer her long enuff.—Old Trailer’s 
Logic. 

* + + 

Game Warden Thompson of Pierce 
county has planted 1,000,000 trout spawn in 
the streams of his county this season. This 
ought to make mighty fine fly fishing in his 
bailiwick when the golden rod is in bloom 
this summer. Thompson has also put in an 
order for small mouth black bass. Better 
change to big mouth bass, Brother Thomp- 
son, for the small mouth is a traveler and he 
will skin your streams of trout, while the 
big mouth will stick to slow water and 
let the trout live in the rapids. 


« oh ~ 
When banks is bustin’ is a good time 2 
go afishin’ fer fishin’ is plum pleasant; an’ 
hearin’ yore bank is busted is liable 2 maik 
yo’ nervous.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 
o a > 
Newspapers report that T. S. Darby of 
Yakima shot and wounded a golden eagle 
and captured the bird as a result. Then he 
sold it to a butcher, who caged it and put it 
on exhibition in his shop. Now what I 
would like to know is, what is the Yakima 
county game warden doing all this time? 
The bird is fully protected under the Wash- 
ington state game laws and if the’ newspaper 
reports are true, Mr. Darby is due for a nice 
fine and so is the butcher. How about it, 
Mister Game Warden of Yakima? 
. + e 
A bee is helt up az a shinin’ ’xample o’ 
industry an’ so is Jawn Rockefeller, but I 
find theys more ’r less cussedness in both 
of ’em if all reports is trew——Old Trailer’s 
Logic, 
: a. 7 
Warden Rief of Seattle blocked a nice 
game recently when he arrested William Mc- 
Donald, Leonard Drewlinger, Roy McDonald 
and Mr. Fellows, who are reported to have 
been offering China pheasants for sale from 
the warehouse of the Washington Fish 
Company. Judge Gordon handed the men 
a nice fine apiece when the case came up 
for trial, even if they did say the birds came 
from China and Japan in cold storage. “Hav- 
ing the birds in possession” is against the 
law in Washington, so the defendants paid 
a fine for that bunch of knowledge. 
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Thay say a horn tode kin live all his 
life an’ never drink nuthin’ but alkili water 
—but I never saw nobody ‘at wanted ‘t be 
a horn tode.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


J. ©. Marmaduke’s seventy-five foot 
cruiser “Davy Jones,” carrying a 100 horse- 
power gasolene engine, has been launched 
at Everett and is a fine piece of boat work. 
She is handsomely furnished throughout 
and is considered seaworthy enough for out- 
side deep water work. She is a fine addition 
to the growing fleet of Puget Sound cruisers 
of the high power type. Her owner is man- 
ager of the Century Construction Company 
and is heavily interested in several Seattle 
skyscrapers, including the Alaska building 
and the New Washington hotel. 

. * * 

A muel haz a repatashun fer activity in 
his latter haff, but all th’ saime sum nigger 
kin usully lam all th’ funny biznuss outen 
him if thay sociate together long nuff.—Old 
Trailer’s Logic. 

+ 7 : 

Hounding of deer will be made illegal 
in the state of Washington in time. The only 
question is “how soon?” Every session of 
the Legislature sportsmen have fought to 
get a bill through that would kill the hound- 
ing and every session a few members of the 
Legislature who have run deer with dogs, 
have succeeded in blocking the measure. 
However, the anti-hound men are growing 
stronger every year and the hound is 
doomed. The only unsettled thing about it 
is “how soon?” We hope this next session 
puts him in the down-and-out club. 

+” * 2 

I never see a pig ‘at wasn’t plum ~con- 
tented with his lot, which goes t’ show that 
ambishun is lible 2 cause a lot o’ trobble 
onless yore egekashun kin travel alongside 
of it.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

e a . 

The Washington State Audubon Society 
is doing good work along educational lines 
by working through the public schools and 
with individuals. All that is needed is edu- 
eation of the masses to bring them to un- 
derstand that any common bird is far more 
valuable alive than dead and that wanton 
killing of the field birds means in the long 
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run a pest of insect plagues. It is a valuable 
work and we hope the society will not let 
up until it has brought bird life facts out 
so that they becomecommon knowledge. This 
will carry with it the idea of protection for 
all non-game birds at all times and also sea- 
son protection for all game birds as a mat- 
ter of public sentiment, and that works out 
better than a book full of laws in which no- 
body takes an interest. 
a Oe * 

Filosofy is a grate thing 2 apply 2 other 

folkses’ trubbles.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 
* * * 

Gardner Kellogg of Seattle is kicking be- 
cause the game warden does not enforce 
the game laws within the city of Seattle 
so quail and pheasants can be kept in the 
parks. I happen to know that Warden Rief 
has done all he could to enforce these very 
laws, but no man can keep quail alive when 
such men as the “prominent lawyer” spoken 
of by Mr. Kellogg “feeds the quail with one 
hand and pulls a trap string with the other.” 
If Mr. Kellogg knows for a fact that this was 
done and knows the min who did it, then 
it is Kellogg’s duty to help the game warden 
prosecute this poacher who, is not better 
than any other, or not as good, for Kellogg 
says he is a lawyer. Therefore he knows the 
law and has no excuse for trapping quail. 
The sooner such cases are prosecuted the 
sooner the quail will thrive in the parks. 
Mr. Kellogg, it’s up to you. 

* - * 

A good meny peepul gits 2 millin’ ‘round 
an’ ’round an’ tharby wears theyseff out a 
travelin’ but thay don’t get nowheres in 
ptickler I’ve nodussed. .Them kind neads a 
compus bad.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

* . 7 

Following is the list of islets and rocks 
reserved by the President for bird nesting 
on reserves on the west coast of Washing- 
ton: Quillayute Needles Reservation—Hand 
Rock, Carroll Islets, Bald Island, Jagged Islet, 
Cake Rock, James Island, Huntington Rock, 
Quillayute Needles, Rounded Islet, Alex- 
ander Island, Perkins Reef, North Rock, 
Middle Rock, South Rock and Abbey Island. 
Flaterry Rocks Reservation—Spike Rock, 
Father and San, Bodielteh Islets, Flattery 
Rocks, Ozette Island and White Rock. The 
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two reservations are withdrawn for the pur- 
pose of making them secure “as a preserve 
and breeding grounds for native birds and 
animals” according to the language of the 
President’s order Hereafter these reserva- 
tions will be exempt from all hunters or 
others pursuing the birds that nest there. 
This is one result of the work of the Audu- 
bon Society in the Northwest and it will 
work a vast amount of good: 

* = s 

Now a horn tode will lay in th’ sun all 

summer an’ enjoy hisse’ff an’ then hunt 
his hole an’ sleep when cold wether comes. 
A heep o’ humans tries to immitate th’ tode 
but thay ain’t learnt how t’ turn th’ sleepin’ 
trick yit, which shows a man he shud stick 
2 sompthin’ he noes how to do rite well. 

—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


State Senator McGowan of Washington 
has offered three prizes—$100, $50 and $25— 
for the best article on the destruction of 
salmon fry in non-hatchery streams in the 
state. The idea is to bring out facts as 
to the actual life and conditions under 
which the young fish live in the streams. 
The chances are a good deal of valuable in- 
formation will be gathered by people who 
want to land one of the prizes. We know 
very little of the real life history of the 
salmon family beyond the common “see- 
able” facts that are plain to every person 
who sees the fish at spawning time. The 
early life from the egg to the sea—and the 
period spent at sea before returning as adult 
spawners—is more or less of a mystery so 
far as actual definite knowledge is con- 
cerned, though the federal commission and 
the various state commissions are learning 
slowly all the time. Considerable good 
should result from the prizes offered above, 
and every item will be added to the store of 
public knowledge of the fish. 

7 * € 

Yo’ kin. feal sorry about steppin’ onto a 
nother feller’s toe, but how about th’ feller 
whitch gets steppt onto, does yore feel- 
in’ sorry maik his toe quit hurtin’? I reckon 
not. Yo’ had alus best reezun this out befoar 
yo’ step on sumbodieselses toes; then yo’ 
won’t have no fite on yore hand’s when yo’ 
aint expecktin’ it—Old Trailer’s Logic. 
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Sum men kin go nakud intwo th’ wilder- 
ness an’ cum back fat, whilse others wud 
starve 2 deth in a cornfelde; th’ only differ- 
ence lays in knowin’ how 2 uze what th’ 
good Lord pervides.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

> * * 

The Northwest International Yacht Rac- 
ing Association have adopted Owens scant- 
ling restrictions and hereafter all racing 
yachts will be built to conform. They will 
also send Ted Geary, the designer and build- 
er of the fast “Seattle Spirit” that won 
against Fife’s design at last season’s races, 
to the east coast to attend a conference of 
eastern yacht men this winter. “eary was 
instructed to represent the western organi- 
zation at any meeting in the East where 
the western association should have a dele- 
gate. Geary’s visit will no doubt result in 
the western association adopting any rules 
or regulations for the yacht racing game 
that the eastern men see fit to adopt for 
their clubs. The western men want to con- 
form to anything the East adopts, so they 


will keep in touch and keep pace with the 


game. 
© s 7 


Now yo’ taike a tumblebug; he’s allus 
bizzy a tendin’ 2 hiz own biznuss an’ by so 
doin’ he akomplishes what the Creater in- 
tended him 2 do, w’itch is moar’n these 
yere captains o’ industry doze f’r th’ feller 
that byes stock in th’ captin’s industry— 
ain’t that so?—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


Justice Carroll did the right thing in fix- 
ing a $100 in the case of the waiter who 
served Rev. Dr. Matthews with quail at the 
Rathskaller in Seattle recently. The only 
shame is that the waiter was made the 
scapegoat instead of the proprietor of the 
house, who should have been the one prose- 
cuted for he is responsible for the quail be- 
ing served—not the waiter, who is merely 


a hired man. Probably Doctor Mat- 
thews enjoyed his illegal dinner, but 
he could be in far better business 


than ordering and eating an  ille 
gal dinner that he admits he knew was il- 
legal when he ordered it. A minister is sup- 
posed to be a leader in the things that are 
lawful and right, yet, according to the pub- 
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lished testimony in this case, Dr. Matthews 
did just what any ordinary gambler or tough 
would be expected to do and with apparently 
the same supreme disregard for law. The 
doctor is a free citizen and can do as he 
likes, but I’m glad he can’t make me join 
his church. 
* * + 

Sum foaks likes a monement over ‘em 
when thay die, but moast of ’em don’t count 
mutch after th’ monement is bilt an’ thay 
furgit that even th’ monement will perish 
an’ dekay in time so thay shouldn’t be so 
vain, not none.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


+ * * 


The Canucks are after the yacht trophy 
for the Northwest and will do their own de- 
signing next time instead of calling on Fife 
of England. Ted Geary’s “Seattle Spirit” 
licked the Fife boat to a finish last year and 
the Canucks want to remembcr that little 
Ted is studying the boat designing game 
good and strong in the East right now. We 
like good, clean sport and hope the Canucks 
can build a good boat, but any time we have 
a dollar and six bits to spare about yacht 
race time we'll just bet it on Ted’s boat, 
win or lose, for that kid will make a lot of 
‘em sit up and wear binoculars before he 
gets as far as he is going in the yacht game 
either as a designer, builder or sailor, and he 
has proved his ability to the queen’s taste 
in all three lines already. By all means 
make a good boat over there in B. C. and 
we'll get Ted Geary to make a better— 
sec? 

” o 

If a heep o’ men put in as mutch time 
adoin’ hones’ work az thay do 2 thinkin’ up 
cussednuss, meny of ’em wud find it a heep 
easier 2 git past Saint Peter at th’ big gate. 
Ain’t that so?—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


Now look at th’ peacock—natur’ give 


them th’ fines’ clothes in stock an’ a inklin- 
ashun 2 show ’em 2 everybory, 2 maik ’em 
gellus an’ envius an’ hurt thair feeelin's. 
When I wuz in Noo York onct, I saw moar 
peacocks ’n I ever did enywhere else, an’ 
thay wuz on Broadway an’ Fif avenooe.— 
Old Trailer’s Logic. 
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H. D. Hauser, Delta, Colo.—I would like 
to ask your opinion on the .30-30 Winches- 
ter rifle. Do you think that it shoots hard 
enough or deals as fatal a blow as would 
be needed in hunting such game as deer or 
cinnamon bears, and also do you think that 
the carbine, 20-inch barrel, would be as sat- 
isfactory as the ordinary 26-inch octagon 
barrel? 


Answer.—We have killed brown, black, 
grizzly and cinnamon bears, deer, elk and 
mountain sheep and antelope, with the .30-30 
and never had poor results with it except 
on grizzly bear. It is plenty good enough 
for deer and cinnamon bears, but if we 
thought we were going to do a great amount 
of any kind of bear hunting—in which a 
man never knows when he is going to get 
in a tight place with a grizzly or even a 
black bear—we would advise a little heav- 
ier and more powerful arm. There is such a 
slight difference in the accuracy between 
the rifle and the carbine barrels that it is 
almost infinitesimal. 


Stuart C. Wigg, Omaha, Neb—We, a 
party of five, will start for northwestern 
Wyoming about June ist, for a_ three 
months’ hunting and camping trip from 
Sheridan, Wyoming, going west to Yellow- 
stone Park, thence south to Lander, and 
want to make the trip on Mexican burros. 
Can you please inform us where we can 
purchase eight of these that would answer 
our purpose? Of course we would rather 
get them as near as possible to our start- 
ing point, which will be either Sheridan, 
Wyoming, or Lander, Wyoming. Are the 
bear, wildcat and similar animals protected 
during June, July and August? We have 
derived much information of the country 
mentioned above through Outdoor Life, of 
which we are constant readers, and heartily 
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hope you will succeed in establishing a pro- 
tected winter refuge for the elk in the dis- 
trict immediately east of the Yellowstone 
National Park. 


Answer.—We do not think that you would 
have any trouble in purchasing burros at 
any of the outfitting points in Wyoming, 
such as Sheridan, Lander, etc., as these ani- 
mals can usually be found in all the west- 
ern towns. None of the carnivorous ani- 
mals of Wyoming are protected in any 
month, and what is better, you would not 
have to purchase a- non-resident hunting 
license if you hunted in Wyoming during 
the month named, or, in fact, any month 
except during the open season on big game. 


W. S. Morrison, Wilkesbarre, Pa.—I wish 
to ask your opinion of my rifled carbine 
for big game such as deer, black bear, griz- 
zly bear and moose. The gun is of a rather 
old model, .50-caliber, repeater, 7-shot, rim- 
fire, sighted for 900 yards, and has a 22- 
inch barrel. I have never used it for hunt- 
ing yet, but at rifle practice it is a hard and 
very true shooter and gives a fair penetra- 
tion in hardwood at 500 yards. I have never 
shot any fresh ammunition. All I have used 
is over 20 years of age. I think that by 
using fresh ammunition the gun will be al! 
right for the game mentioned, with the ex- 
ception of grizzly bear and moose. This pat- 
tern of a gun was formerly used by the 
U. S. cavalry. 


Answer.—The gun described might under 
favorable conditions kill the game mentioned 
but as there are so many other and far bet- 
ter rifles that can be had well within the 
reach of everyone’s pocketbook, we would 
consider it a great mistake to carry a Spen- 
cer carbine (which is no doubt the arm re- 
ferred to) when hunting any game. 
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R. ©. Wagner, Jr., Champaign, Ill.—The 
University of Illinois Gun Club wishes to 
provide for range practice with rifles of pos- 
sibly high power. We desire to know if the 
government makes provision for these clubs 
and if it will furnish the regular army rifle? 

Answer.—We referred the above to C. A. 
Kelley, Adjutant General of the State of 
Colorado, who replied as follows: I have the 
honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 18th inst., enclosing communication 
from the University of Illinois Gun Club, 
and in reply thereto quote you the follow-- 
ing act of Congress approved April 3, 1905: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled—That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
sell, at the prices at which they are iisted 
for the army, upon the request of the gov- 
ernors of the several states and territories, 
such magazine rifles belonging to the United 
States as are not necessary for the equip- 
ment of the army and the organized militia, 
for the use of rifle clubs formed under regu- 
lations prepared by the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War. Sec. 2.— 
That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized in his discretion tv sell to 
the several states and territories, as 
prescribed in Section 17 of the act 
approved January 21, 1903, for the use of 
said clubs, ammunition, ordnance stores and 
equipments of the government standard at 
the prices at which they are listed for the 
army. The practice of the rifle clubs herein 
provided shall be carried on in conformity 
to regulations prescribed bv” tne National 
Board for the Promotion cf Rifle Practice, 
approved by the Secretary of War, and the 

results thereof shall be filed in the office 
of the Military Secretary of the Army.” 
(Act approved March 3, 1905.) The pro- 
cedure for the University of iilinois Gun 
Club to follow in this case is to apply 
through the Adjutant General o1 the State 
of Illinois at Springfield, Illinois, for permis- 
sion to purchase the magazine rifies. Simi- 
lar clubs in other states desiring to pur- 
chase the magazine rifle belonging to the 
United States should apply to the Adjutant 
General of their state, through whom they 
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reach the Governor of the state, whose ap- 
proval is necessary to the request to pur- 
chase. 


Harry S. Prescott, Zenia, Calif—Will you 
be kind enough to reply to the following 
questions through the “Medicine Bag” de- 
partment of Outdoor Life: (1) What is a 
“road brand” burned on stock by cattlemen? 
(2) What is a “counter brand’? (3) Is a 
“vent” put on same side of animal as the 
original brand? (4) Is a “running iron” legal 
or is a stockman obliged to use a recorded 
“stamp iron”? (5) Are not Americans, as a 
race, the best shots? 


Answer.—(1) This is a brand used by 
stockmen in trailing cattle across country 
for the purpose of marking the animals in 
that particular herd. (2) A counter brand 
is the same as a vent. (3) A vent is a brand 
used by owners of brands to signify that 
they no longer claim the animal under their 
origina] brand, and may be put on the ani- 
mal anywhere they may desire, but is usu- 
ally put in vicinity of original brand. (4) A 
running iron is as legal as a stamp iron. In 
Colorado no brand is legal unless recorded 
with the Secretary of State. As a rule in 
most states the law pays no attention to the 
method of making a brand, and as to 
whether a running iron is made or a stamp 
iron, usually depends on the nature of the 
brand to be made and the expertness of the 
man doing the branding. 


Arthur F. Cooke, Seattle, Wash.—I would 
like to ask a few questions: (1) Do you 
think the .33 Winchester powerful enough 
for any of the big game of North America? 
(2) What is the accurate range of the .33? 
(3) For how long a distance is the .33 good 
without raising the rear sight? (4) Where 
can I buy a doubie-edged hunting knife, such 
as “Nessmuk” used? 


Answer.—We consider the .33 Winches- 
ter sufficiently powerful for any big game of 
North America. Regarding the other ques- 
tions containcd in your letter, would say 
that by giving you some data on this .33 
Winchester we believe you will be able to de- 
termine the answers for yourself. The gun 
shoots a 200-grain bullet, with a muzzle ve- 
locity of 2,000 feet per second, and a muz- . 
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zle energy of 1,775 foot pounds. The pene- 
tration with the soft point bullet in %-inch 
pine boards, is 13 boards; with a full patched 
bullet the penetration is 39 boards. The tra- 
jectory at 100 yards (height at 50 yards) is 
1.21 inches; at 200 yards (height at 100 
yards) it is 5.78 inches. The recoil is 11.35 
foot pounds. By this you will see that the 
gun is a mighty hard hitter, that it has a 
very flat trajectory and that it has a suffi- 
ciently heavy bullet to do good execution 
on all kinds of big game found on this con- 
tinent. 





J. B. Loffoon, Liberty, Mo.—Being a 
reader of Outdoor Life, I would like to ask 
you what a Packard rifle is, and if any such 
rifles are made now. [| think they are avery 
old style rifle, but I have a curious desire 
to know exactly what they are. Would you 
please answer this through Outdoor Life and 
oblige? 

Answer.—We have never heard of the 
Packard rifle. It is probably an arm that 
was made by some gunsmith for individual 
use and not extensively used. 

H. Grover Cleveland, Jr., Moran, Tex.— 
I would like to know, through the editor or 
some of the readers of Outdoor Life, if the 
use of vinegar for the purpose of cleaning 
the rifle of lead, will ruin the gun. It will 
cut the lead all right, and I thought it might 
also cut the steel. 


Answer.—Vinegar, of course, is an acid, 
and while it might not eat into the barrel if 
properly wiped out and dried, it is not ad- 
visable to use it and we believe that few 
gunsmiths would advise its use, especially in 
consideration of the many good compounds 
that there are on the market for the purpose 
of cleaning barrels. Dr. Hudson has recently 
invented a formula, for sale by Trunk Broth- 
ers of Denver (four ounce size at 40 cents 
and quart size at $1.50), which is known as 
Prescription 118083. It is a nitro solvent 
and is excellent for cutting rust. 
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Geo. A. Clark, Topeka, Kas.—Two fami- 
lies of us will go to Colorado this summer. 
We were in Estes Park summer before last. 
I write to ask what kind of fishing there is in 
the south fork of the Platte. [I have not 
fished that stream for twelve or fourteen 
years. At that time fishing there was rather 
indifferent. We will camp out and I thought 
if we could get on the railroad it would suit 
us better than to have to haul everything 
into the park. I have fished the Rocky 
mountains from Tongue river on north to 
the Pecos on south (29 years in all) and 
have no fear of getting plenty fish for camp 
even in a stream none too well stocked. 

Answer.—We have fished at Decker’s re- 
sort, which is about twenty miles up the 
South Fork from its junction with the North 
Fork of the South Platte. We had very good 
fishing at the time, which was two or three 
years ago, and understand that there is yet 
to be had some excellent fishing there. It 
is a beautiful country all the way along the 
stream from the North Fork. The stage 
meets the trains during the fishing season, 
carrying the passengers to Decker’s, and we 
believe other points along the line. 





C. H. H. Kramer, Silverton, Colo.—I want 
to ship a deer head and mounted eagle. | 
do not want to ship them out of the state. 
Would I have to get a certificate of any 
kind to ship them? They hav: been mounted 
several years. 


Answer.—You would be compellec to get 
a certificate from the state game warden, 
D. E. Farr, Capitol building, Denver. En- 
close $1.00 and he will send you the certi- 
ficate by return mail. No one but the state 
game warden can issue these certificates. It 
matters not whether the head was from an 
animal killed this year or five years ago. 
Eagles, not being on the protected list, 
would not require a certificate for transpor- 
tation. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of an 












infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 


to the game department of the state in which the infringement is all 


to have been 


commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


t is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 








FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am going to be- 
gin proceedings against your firm for dam- 
ages. Every month when I receive your 
magazine it takes so much of my time to 
read it that I neglect my business. I assure 
you I enjoy reading it very much. It is 
about the only outdoor life, or wild game 
shooting we poor bipeds here in Iowa get. 
For the past few years in our locality we 
have not had enough wild fowl to make a 
quorum, a chipmunk being about the largest 


animal we can find here, and they are not 
too plenty. . 

The letter in your recent number from 
Mr. Moorehead in reference to Mr. Beard 
straining his rifle barrel while shooting at 
such a long range, and up hill at that, reminds 
one of the dairyman who had a valuable cow 
which had such a serious accident—it was 
terrible—that when going to her stall one 
night to be milked she stepped on a slippery 
place and—strained her milk. 

Iowa. J. H. LEPPER. 


INSTINCT OR REASON? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number of your excellent magazine appears 
an article by my highly esteemed friend 
Judge D. C. Beaman, In this article he treats 
of the often-discussed and to me most in- 
tensely interesting question, Do Animals 
Reason? To commence with, let me say 


that I don’t expect that my friend Beaman 
and self will be able to solve the problem to 
the satisfaction of every one, and possibly it 
may be true that we have neither of us 
solved it to our own entire satisfaction. I 


am free to confess that I have not, although 
the more I study the question the more I 
incline to the opinion that all animals (man 
excepted) are actuated and guided by in- 
stinct; that is, a natural, unreasoning im- 
pulse by which an animal is guided to the 
performance of any action without thought 
of improvement in the method. It is a very 
fine line to draw between the point where 
instinct ceases and reason commences. All 
species of animals, from the lowest order 
up, have been given a certain amount of 
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brains, and consequently are endowed with 
a capacity to receive a greater or less degree 
of education. In this case it would be in- 
stinct plus education. I take it the ques- 
tion involved is, are animals, in their natural 
state and among their natural environments, 
ever guided by reason in their actions? I 
don’t think the point the Judge makes in 
his illustration is well taken, or that the 
horse or dog are either of them subjects for 
a fair argument of the question. These ani- 
mals have been for many generations the 
servants of man. Each generation has been 
trained and educated and has transmitted 
to its progeny some acquired quality or 
trait that was entirely foreign to the original 
animal. You look at the horse and dog of 
today and you can form no conception of 
their original wild ancestors; and even now 
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with our educated horse it is a great ques- 
tion whether they are able to reason at all. 
Suppose this horse which the Judge quotes 
had been caught from a bunch of wild horses 
that had never come in contact with man; 
suppose, then, they had put a bridle onto 
him and thrown the reins down, what would 
have happened? Would he have turned his 
head to one side to avoid stepping on the 
reins? Hardly. Instinct would move him 
to get rid of the obnoxious encumbrance on 
his head. If the bridle were securely fas- 
tened and strong enough to resist his effort 
he would have more than likely fought until 
he had killed himself. I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Burroughs, who, as a nature stu- 
dent, certainly has no superior in America 
today. L, J. HERSEY. 
Colorado. 


FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


The Hunting Trip and Arrest of the Carnegie-Whitney Party in Colorado, 
as Reviewed by a Mule. 


Just because I am only a mule, and of 
Spanish descent, I have often heard the 
boys say that I didn’t have sense enough 
to drag a rope, but nevertheless I can see 
the funny side of things just as well, and 
a great deal better than some of these dude 
wranglers that call themselves guides. And 
that is the reason I feel it my duty to tell, 
in as fair and impartial a way as possible, 
the story concerning the Carnegie trip and 
arrest of last fall. 

There were three dudes, F. M. Carnegie, 
Harry Whitney and H. Benedict; one cook, 
one flunkey, one horse-wrangler, one mail- 
carrier and the three guides, namely, Char- 
lie, Al. and John. 

The outfit consisted of thirty-eight horses, 
“Topsy” mule and niyself. We haa all of 
the dogs along—fifteen hounds, two fox-ter- 
riers, two shepherds and one snake colored 
half-breed bulldog. 

We left Glenwood Spring. the third week 
in September, as usual. The first night we 
got to Deep Lake, where the boys caught a 
few fish, shot at target and pitched horse- 
shoes for a day or two before we moved on 
to Big Fish lake. We only intended stay- 
ing there one day, but “Rats,” my partner, 
(a mouse-colored pony) and I hid up under 


the cliffs all day and the horse-wrangler 
couldn’t find us until late in the evening, so 
we didn’t have to move until the next day. 

I like “Rats” better than any of the other 
horses, because he seems smarter than the 
rest, and besides he always runs in front 
of me when I am tied up, so that I can pull 
back and break loose without getting a cuss- 
ing. “Rats” is the smartest horse I ever 
saw. He is always first to roll when we 
are unpacked at night; always the first to 
the spring to drink, when there isn’t much 
water, and always last to go into the corral 
in the morning beside me. 

“Rats,” my partner, bucked Whitney’s 
war-bag off on the north fork of the White 
river the day we left Big Fish lake, and 
lost three twenty-dollar gold pieces in the 
deep grass and some paper money in the 
creek; but just as I came along I saw Al 
fishing it out with his dog-whip. I let on 
like he scared me, and shied against “Topsy” 
mule and tried to knock her over the pan, 
but the darned willows were too thick and 
I didn’t make it—but I'll catch her yet. I 
don’t like “Topsy,” for she ate up Benedict’s 
woolen sock and everyone laid it to me. 

After we left Big Fish lake we camped 
a few days on Pagoda creek and caught one 
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THE PROPOSED SHOSHONE (WYO.) GAME REFUGE. 


Map showing the boundaries and location of this contemplated reserve, which has been 
proposed by the editor of Outdoor Life. The boundaries, as proposed and published in the 
last number of this magazine, are as follows: Taking Pagoda creek for the eastern boun- 
dary and following this creek to its head; thence from the head of this creek at the summit 
of Wapiti ridge and following this ridge to Overlook mountain on the Absarokee range: 
thence from Overlook mountain down the divide between Rampart and Fish Hawk, and = 
clusion and Fish Hawk creeks; thence across Sheep mesa to the head of Black Water; 
thence down Black Water to its mouth, Black Water being the western boundary; thence 
down the North Fork of the Shoshone to the mouth of Pagoda creek, the North Fork being 
the north boundary. 








said we were all under arrest, but would 
not say what for. Finally he rode away, 
saying that he would be back, and, sure 
enough, that afternoon he arrived, with a 
ranchman by the name of Alex. Herron. 


brown bear. Mr. Carnegie shot him on the 
ground in front of the dogs. From there 
we went to Lynch creek and killed another 
nice brown bear. Mr. Benedict shot him on 
the ground also. We got seven large buck 








heads there, and that was all the deer we 
killed on the whole trip, although there 
were ten licenses in the outfit. But some- 
one had gone into the Lynch creek country 
ahead of us and killed several does and left 
them where we would be looking for bear. 
So about the third day we were there, 
Mr. James Busch, deputy game warden, came 
riding into our camp and ordered us to pull 
up stakes and move. He said he had been 


watching us with his field-glasses and was 
not going to stand for our proceedings any 
longer. 


After he cooled down a little he 


Just as he was arresting Mr. Carnegie and 
Jorn Warner, the head guide, a long, slim 
cow-puncher came up and informed him that 
he had better arrest his friend Mr. Herron, 
for he had killed more deer than any other 
man in the country. 

Well, then the fun started! I was stand- 
ing behind the corral, chewing the latigo 
off Whitney’s saddle, when I heard Mr. 
Busch commence on Slim. He called him 
everything from a Spanish mule to the gap 
in a barbed-wire fence. This was more than 
Slim could stand, so, being already on his 
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horse, he slapped him on the neck with his 
hat, jabbed his spurs into his flanks and 
headed him straight for Mr. Busch, knock- 
ing him, horse and ail, into the dining tent, 
tearing it half in two and upsetting the 
stove. He then backed «it onto the flat, ral- 
lied, and came back like a motor-cycle on 
a corduroyed road. 

But this time Mr. Busch was too quick 
for Slim; he sidestepped his horse a little 
and reached over behind Slim and disarmed 
him of his .45 Colt’s as he thundered by, 
and proceeded to level the gun just cap- 
tured, on him, telling him that he was also 
under arrest for interfering with an officer. 
Mr. Carnegie, being right in line with Slim, 
threw up his hands and shouted, “Don’t 
—Mr. Busch, please don’t! For ---- sake 
don’t shoot! I am here!” Slim turned and 
said, “Who are you?” and, upon finding out 
it was Frank Carnegie, exclaimed, “Oh! | 
reckon I knowed you when you worked for 
the Two-Bar outfit!” Then everyone laughed 
hysterically and felt like shaking hands with 
each other, for by that time Mr. Busch had 
again cooled down. 

The-game warden then notified the boys 
that the three dudes and their three guides 
were under arrest and that he would take a 
cash forfeit or they could give bonds to the 
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amount of $300, which they did by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Edmond Kelly of New York 
(who owns a summer resort on the Wil- 
liams Fork) and Alex. Herron, Mr. Busch’s 
deputy. 

The boys appeared at Justice Scott’s 
house the following day for trial and as all 
the ranchmen who were present swore that 
the deer which had been killed and left 
there were killed several days before we 
got into that part of the country, Mr. Scott 
dismissed the case, saying Mr. Busch had 
failed to connect the boys in any way with 
the carcasses of the deer found. 

Although the boys swore that they were 
not nervous about it, I noticed next day 
when we started to move our camp that two 
slickers and a Navajo blanket had been 
tagged with hunting licenses. 

Fram Lynch creek we crossed the Bear 
river by’ way of Hayden and camped on 
Deep creek, where Mr. Whitney got a big 
black bear and Mr. Carnegie another brown 
bear. 

When the dudes left they went on by 
stage from Steamboat and the last thing I 
heard them tell John Warner was: “We will 
be back next year if you will promise not 
to take ‘Jack’ mule and ‘Rats’.” 

Colorado, “JACKIE.” 


AN OLD SAYING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice an article 
“ in Outdoor Life for February, signed “Henry 
Moorehead,” in which he states he doesn’t 
quite understand what is meant by “strain- 
ing guns,” of which I spoke in a previous 
issue. Now, if our friend is really in earn- 
est, and is looking for information, I am 
pleased to inform him that the term in 
question is very common with Western hunt- 
ers, and while there is no foundetion for it 
so far as I know, the remark is often heard. 
I might also state that an 800-yard shot in 


BEARS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since writing the 
article published in your March number, un- 
der the above heading, one of the bears in 
the Denver City Park has borne a cub. She 
showed indications in January of a desire 


this country at game is rather uncommon, 
owing to the various hills, timber and moun- 
tains. Mr. Moorehead being a veteran hunter, 
as he claims, I’m somewhat surprised at 
him making such inquiry, as I thought ev- 
ery man who hunted was fully acquainted 
with all tricks connected with the game. I 
don’t write this for the purpose of starting 
any controversy, but merely to inform our 
Wyoming Nimrod the meaning of a Western 
term. F. L. BEARD. 
Oregon. 


IN HIBERNATION. 


to hibernate, and was by the keeper shut 
into the small lodging house or den in her 
cage. On February 4th the noise inside in- 
dicated that one or more cubs had appeared. 

Mr. Hill, the keeper, says he got a hasty 
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look into the den, but saw only one cub. It 
was, he says, without hair and eyes closed. 
On March 6th, by means of a mirror, we got 
a strong reflection of sunlight into the den. 
This disturbed the mother so that in her 
moving about we got a perfect view of the 
cub, which was slightly haired, but eyes not 
yet open. From appearances it will not 
weigh over four pounds, and is about ten 
inches long. 

An effort will be made in a day or two to 
get a kodak picture, although the mother is 
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very cross, and shows signs of fight if one 
approaches very close. It is impossible as 
yet to determine if more than one cub came, 
but if there were more, only one has sur- 
vived. 

This further corroborates the theory ad- 
vanced by me in the article referred to, that 
there must be at least partial hibernation 
to have successful reproduction. 

In my article last month, the type made 
me say “in the event hibernation becomes 
possible.” I wrote “becomes impossible.” 

Colorado. D. C. BEAMAN. 


BALD-FACE AND OTHER BEARS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Anent this white 
or bald-faced grizzly proposition that seems 
to be agitating some of our naturalists. I 
am inclined to believe that Loring gave a 
very complete classification of the bears of 
North America in his excellent series of ar- 
ticles in Outdoor Life. If there are any of 
the ursine family differing from those he 
gave I am of the opinion that they are simply 
type variations and not distinct genus of the 
family. 

Personally, I have seen several bears, 
both black and grizzly, with muzzles ap- 


proaching nearly to the white. They were, 
indeed, quite gray. I attribute this, however, 
to the age of the animal or to a departure 
from the normal color development. Old 
hnuters are fond of telling of a terrible bald- 
faced bear that inhabits the mountains of 
the Far West. I have never seen One other 
than as mentioned above, and in my judg- 
ment such an animal does not exist. I do 
not suppose that this will benefit any in 
righting the matter, but it is the result of 
many, many years of association with the 
bears of the Northwest anu West. 
Idaho. CHAS. 8S. MOODY, M.D. 


NOT THE BEAR HE LOST. 


“Say, old man, tell us about those Alaska 
bears. Are they any worse than the old 
silvertips of the Rockies?” 

A bunch of us were sitting in the cabin 
of one of the Puget Sound steamers spin- 
ning yarns to kill time, when Mr. T—, who 
was always a good listener, casually men- 
tioned that either of them were ugly enough 
when they felt that way, judging from all 
he had heard; but that his experience was 
limited to Alaska, and was not very exten- 
sive at that. 

However, after some coaxing, we got the 
old man to loosen up and this was what he 
told us: 

We, that is, Mac and Bill nad 1, decided 
to go up the Stickine river to prospect, 
fish and hunt. We got a boat and a good 
supply of provisions and loaded it and our- 
selves onto the steamer, intending to go 
as far as possible that way and then work 


our boat farther to the interior. The jour- 
ney had no extra noticeable mishaps, at 
least not to one who has put in ten years in 
Alaska, and at last we found ourselves. at 
Sheep Mountain. Here we found game ga- 
lore, principally sheep, moose and bear. 
We built a camp and decided to lay in 
a supply of meat before prospecting. The 
watch for him. I hardly liked being left 
alone with that track. There was something 
uncanny about it, but I hated to admit I 
was scared. Of course I wasn’t, but l’d just 
as soon had a tree handy to watch from. 
So we agreed, and I stayed, and the farther 
off their footsteps sounded the larger that 
track looked; I could see it expand. They 
were gone about fifteen minutes when I 
heard a sort of grunt above me on the trail, 
and, looking up, I saw what appeared to me 
to me a mammoth (I had heard they were 
found in Alaska) all covered with shaggy 
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brown hair. Presently it sat down on its 
haunches and stretched its jaws, and then I 
realized it was a bear and that it was 
looking my way. 

three of us set out one early morning in- 
tending after traveling a while to separate 
and hunt alone. We were following an old 
game trail where it was pretty easy going, 
when we came on very fresh sign, of a mon- 
ster ‘ear, who, if built/in proportion to his 
feet, should have weighed a ton. 

After following the trail a little while he 
turned off on an open ledge and the track 
was lost. Bill and Mac offered to go up 
and around if I would stay on the trail and 

Mac had told us that the Montana grizzly 
always ran the way he was headed if shot 
at, and this fellow was headed my way. 

Beads of perspiration stood out all over 
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me and I said every prayer I had ever said 
at my mother’s knee till I could think of 
nothing more. At last the bear dropped to 
his feet and shuffled off into the brush, leav- 
ing me the trail. 

Just then my two companions came out 
where the bear had been sitting and hal- 
loed to me, wanting to know if I had seen 
the bear. 

“Yes! yes! 
large barn—” 
you shoot?” 

“Well, say, boys, the bear I saw was 
headed my way and it wasn’t the kind of 
bear I’d lost.” 

What they said will not do to print, but 
it was something like this: “! !!! Zrr. 
x x x -——— ¥ 

Washington. 


I’ve seen a bear as big as a 
“Well, why in —— didn’t 


JAMES FULLERTON 


RECORD MOOSE HORNS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a clip- 
ping relative to moose horns. I intended 
sending this some time since, but it got mis- 
laid and has only just come to light. 

I regret that absence prevents my look- 
ing this up personally, as I intended doing, 
to verify the figures. 

I send it for what it may be worth. How 
does it size up with other records? 

California. HENRY A. HARRISON. 

An extract from the clipping (which was 
taken from the Los Angeles Times of De- 
cember 5, 1907), is as follows: 

“BE. L. Crum, a San Francisco druggist, 
thinks he broke the monster moose record 
in slaying one of these animals. It weighed 


1,800 pounds, and was 11 feet in length from 
tip of nose to tip of tail. The spread of the 
antlers, which have 32 points, is 68 inches; 
the palmation or fan-like portion of the ant- 
lers, is 18X40 inches; and from tip to tip 
their convex measurement is 85% inches.” 

[While these antlers are not record, we 
think they are near enough to record to be 
entitled to a huge amount of respect. The 
largest spread of antlers is in possession of 
W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, Washington, and 
these have a spread of 78% inches. 
length to longest tine is 49 and 
breadth of palm is 18 inches. There is an- 
other spread of 78% inches in the Field Co 
lumbian Museum.—Editor. ] 


Their 
inches, 


TRICKS OF THE WOLVERINE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number of Outdoor Life I noticed an article 
by Wm, Brent Altsheler, wherein he makes 
note of the mysterious disappearance of a 
mountain goat ham in the mountains of 
British Columbia. 

From former similar experiences that I 
have had in Alaska there is no question in 
my mind but what that goat ham was taken 
by a wolverine. I have watched them 
through a field glass approach a dead moun- 


tain sheep, Mountain goat or caribou and if 
there has been other carnivorous animals 
there before them they carefully reconnoi- 
ter the field until they are sure there are 
none of their much dreaded enemy, the bear, 
near by. 

Should they be the first to find the car- 
cass they do not stop to eat, but begin at 
once to gnaw off a ham, stopping every two 
or three minutes to look and listen, and take 
the wind for scent. They work rapidly and 
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when they get the ham loose, start off with 
it at once, seeking cover in some rock slide 
or brush patch a good distance away from 
where the rest of the carcass lies. 

I have learned that a wolverine is ever 
on the watch and in constant dread of the 
bear family, and judging from their actions 
while gnawing off the ham they are in fear 
of being surprised by bears. So in order to 
have all the chances possible of securing a 
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good meal] undisturbed, they select that por- 
tion of the carcass that they can secure 
quickly and can carry easily to some place 
where there is less danger of being discov- 
ered. 

Eagles also are great robbers of dead 
game and are usually the first to find them. 
But they attack that portion of the carcass 
first that Mr. Altsheler says was not dis- 


A LARGE COLORADO ELK HEAD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
Outdoor Life Mr. Brent Altsheler proclaims 
a larger pair of elk horns than heretofore 
recorded. I have just measured my Colorado 
record elk head and compared it with the 
total measurements of Mr. Altsheler’s elk 
horns. Mine are larger. Note the remark- 
able length of brow points, length of beam 
and the spread. The measurements (inches) 
are as follows: 


Right Left 
At Smallest Place. Ant- Ant- 
Girth of— ler. ler. 
SE gia aes eS See 12 12 
Beam, bet, burr and brow point...11 11% 
Beam, bet. ist and 3rd tine...... 4 8% 
Beam, bet. 3rd and 4th tine...... 9 8% 


turbed. L. L. BALES. 
Washington. 
Beam, bet. 4th and 5th tine...... 7 7% 
Beam, bet. 5th and 6th tine...... 5% 6% 
Length— 
SE SUES 6 5:5 che ce vicw o'se tna 60 62 
TD ok ch cd s RRS PS So te aredtee 23% 25 
SD 1 Naidu bac euds (pene vee 15% 17 
ee ere er es ole 20 18% 
ee eer ys 22% 18% 
TED soc cobhscaeeeks xe eu saiee 16 14 
Se ee whence Ont thee mci aaa 7% 9 
Ps TD 5 ocak eeleuke nave ck eee 7% 1 
rer yn Seer 0 7% 
Length of beam bet. burr and 
fe fC EPP eee 22% 22 
Length of beam bet. burr and 
bottom of 3rd tine .......... 20 21 
IS x6 an wtnd ho cece d aedae eee ee 62% 
Colorado. J. C. MILES. 


VALUE OF WILD ANIMALS IN LONDON. 


Editor Qutdoor Life:—According to M. 
Scletor, secretary of the Zoological Gardens, 
London, the society gives £1 a foot for 
pythons. An elephant is worth trom £200 
to £300; a hippopotamus from £500 


WAS THERE EVER A 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I herewith enclose 
a wing and some feathers taken from a 
duck, killed in September, 1907, near Lar- 
ned, Kansas, by Mr. J. W. Logan, with a 
description of the bird and a short account 
of its capture. 

Mr. Logan was hunting on his farm west 
of Larned, and started a flock of teal from 
a small creek. As he drew near the bank 
after the flock had departed, a duck arose 
from the water and started to fly away, and 
had raised about four feet above the water 
after flying twelve or fifteen yards, when it 
was shot. 

When taken from the water the duck 
was found to have only one wing—the left 
one. There was not even a projection of 
bone, and no formation on the right side 
to indicate there had ever been a wing, and 
the skin was unbroken and perfectly feath- 
ered. 

The duck was killed in a pasture along 





to £1,000; a lion or tiger from £100 
to £200; a zebra about £150; a casso- 
wary from £30 to £50; an ostrich the same. 


Alberta. J. 8. BROADBENT. 


ONE-WINGED DUCK? 


a small creek-bed, where no water stood 
except for a few weeks in the spring and 
late fall. Mr. Logan has resided on his 
farm thirty-one years and says no wild fowl 
have ever nested there, and he only sees 
them during migration, and he argues the 
duck was not hatched there. I would like to 
ask if anyone ever knew of a ca e of this 
kind before—where any fowl] ever flew hav- 
ing only one wing? 

This duck was put on exhibition here and 
caused much interest among sportsmen. 
Wichita, Kas. CLARENCE J. MARIN. 








SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT. 

The chief concern of every camper is to 
obtain substantial nourishment in compact 
form. No camp or cabin is complete with- 
out its supply of Borden’s Ea~le Brand Con- 
densed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk. They have no equal for coffee, fruits 
and cereals. 
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Jack Rogers’ hand ejector 38 S. & W. revolver after firing from it a 
load of 7 grs. of Bullseye. See Mr. Linder’s article in the Arms and 
Ammunition department. 
SOME NEW BOOKS. evening to pick some huckle berries, no 
from camp, and found four bears there 
The Lady of the Mount, by Frederic 8S. Ish- of me. had my .25-35 and only had 
am; eight pictures, by Lester Ralph; cartriges. The bears were some sixt 
$1.50; The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- seventy-five yards down the hill from 


apolis. 

A stirring romantic tale of the great charm 
and grace in telling that marked Mr. Isham’s 
former successes, The Strollers and Under 
the Rose. It is the story of the Black Seign- 
eur who held such power over the peasants 
along the ccast of France ir the days of 
the Revolution, of his love for the impericus 
and willful daughter of the governor, and 
how he wooed and won her. 


A History of the United States Navy, by John 


R, Spears; $1.50 net; 334 pages; illus- 
trated; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

In this work the writer tells in one con- 


venient volume the whole story of our navy, 
describing all the important naval battles 
showing how the nation has been affected 
at certain. times by the work of its naval 
ships and at others by the want of such a 
force. While most of the space has been 
devoted to the battles, especial consideration 
has been given to the facts and conditions 
that have, from time to time, created public 
opinion in favor, or against, the employment 
of a navy. The story of the cable-cutters of 
the war with Spain is inspiring: indeed, the 
whole volume might very well have. been 
dedicated to all who face the enemy with the 
spirit of the fighting men of our navy. 


PAYING SUBSCRIPTIONS IN BEAR SKINS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since my conscience 
will not let me do without your magazine, I 
have figured out a scheme whereby I may be 
able to get it again. I have more bear skins 
than money, so I am going to send you one 
(and a very nice one), and if you feel so dis- 
posed you may set me ahead on your books 
as far as you think it will pay. 

_ Lhad some rare sport during the first week 

in September last, having killed five bears 

and a very large 6-point elk. I went one 
9 


killed the four in less than 15 seconds 
nit each one in the ear, and still had 
cartridge left. I‘ looked the berry patch 
thoroughly, but could not see another 
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VAN AUKEN MOTORS. 


One of the companies which promises to 
be of considerable advantage to the fast- 
growing marine motor industry is the Van 
Auken Motor & Machine Works of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. This company manufac- 
tures the Van Auken Twin Screw Marine Mo- 
tor for launches, yachts, tenders and working 
boats, as well as high-speed motor boats. 
Their factory has a full working capacity of 
150 skilled mechanics. 

Mr. Cc. E. Van Aukem: MLE., is at the 
head of the mechanical branch of the busi- 
ness. His life study has been-steam and gas 
engineering and his inventions and patents 
in this line of mechanics are numbered by 
the score His simple balanced, double act- 
ing, twin screw motor is his latest achieve- 
ment They are now building all sizes up to 
150 H.P., and the salient feature of their 
motor is the small propeller wheels used, 
being about one-half the size ordinarily used 
with the single shaft Also they are pro- 
vided with independent reverse clutches on 
each shaft which automatically release when 
the propeller strikes rocks or any other ob- 
structions, and no damage is sustained 


A NEW REPEATING SHOT GUN. 
Among the many new firearms put on 
the market of late none will commend them- 
selves more favorably to the shooting public 


than the Mode] 24 Marlin repeating shot gun, 
illustrated herewith. It combines the solid 


———_— 








top, safety lock, double extractors, side ejec- 
tion, ete., of the model 19, which it succeeds, 
with important improvements By holding 
back the trigger, the gun may be discharged 
as rapidly as the action can be worked, by 
means of the sliding fore-arm, which is of 
an improved shape, with steel core and metal 
ferrules. The take-down construction is 
simple and positive. This model is made 
in 12 gauge only, 6 shots, with 26, 28, 30 or 
32-inch barrels, of special rolled steel, with 
a tensile strength of over 66,000 pounds. 


CAMERAS, PHONOGRAPHS, ETC. 
Mr. H. Shields, manager of the book, sta- 
tionery, camera and phonograph departments 
of the Denver Dry Goods Company, Denver, 





Colorado, has returned from an extensive 


eastern trip, on which he has picked up a 
lot of novelties in books and cameras for the 


patrons of this establishment. The Denver 
Dry Goods Company—probably the largest 
department store .between St. Louis and the 
Pacific coast—caters especially to amateurs 
and those residing in the isolated districts 
where they must depend on mail orders for 
their supplies. They often have odds and 
ends in cameras and phonographs, such as 
shop-worn and old models on which big 
price reductions are made, and if such of our 
readers as desire these special bargains will 
take up the subject of their wants with Mr. 
Shields personally he will be glad to give 
them his own careful attention, if they will 
mention this notice. This company is also 
agent for the Edison phonographs. 


THE SPREAD OF OUR CIRCULATION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My advertisement in 
your magazine has been answered from ten 
different states, and the inquiries are still 
coming in. L, L. BALES. 

Seattle, Washington. 


PFLUEGER’S FISHING TACKLE. 


We present herewith two cuts of Pflueg- 
er’s Tandem Spinner and Wooden Minnow, 
respectively. These are made in many differ- 
ent colors and blendings, fitted with a spe- 
cial detachable hood arrangement which al- 
lows the hook to be put on or taken off 
quickly. The company guarantees the 





enamel not to crack or chip off, as it is en- 
tirely water proof. They are made in differ- 
ent sizes for surface and under water fishing. 
When in motion, the reversible “Spinner” so 
strongly suggests the sure-enough wiggles 
of a live minnow that it is universally suc- 
cessful. They spin with a remarkable free- 
dom. Write for further information to the 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
(10) 
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THE FREEPORT HOOK. 


We present herewith a cut showing some 
samples of the Freeport Hook, made by Louis 
Biersach of Freeport, Illinois. These seem 
to be especially attractive novelties for the 
fisherman, and we judge by letters presented 
by Mr. Biersach that he is having an enor- 
mous sale on them. In a little booklet issued 

















by Mr. Biersach (which, by the way, every 
fisherman can have by mentioning this no- 
tice), he says: 

“When I invented this Fish Hook, for my 
own personal sport, I never anticipated that 
I would write a book about it. But you see 
I am caught by my own hook. I've got to 
relate the story of the Freeport Hook to 
you, and to all our kind of folks—who'd 
rather fish than eat. I am just a plain 
Dutchman, fond of fishing since my bare- 
foot days, but I’ve learned something, and if 
you'll follow the Dutchman, you'll catch fish.” 





A HANDY FLY BOOK. 


We have been attracted by a new fly book 
that has just been placed on the market by 
H, J. Frost & Co., 90 Chambers streeet, New 
York. It is a most conyenient device, being 
very compact, and smaller in size than the 
ordinary fly book. The dry flies are carried 
in four transparent celluloid pockets, bound 
and fastened at one end in glove button style. 
An aluminum box contains a soak pad for 
flles and leaders in separate divisions. The 
soak pad is riveted so that it can not slide 
against the hooks torust them. The cover of 
the book is leather and when closed its di- 
mensions are 64%x3%x1 inch deep. Its capa- 
city is eight dozen flies and three dozen lead- 
ers. Enterprising dealers will make no mis- 
take in showing the Jack Frost Fly Book 
with their spring stock. 





THE CAREFUL FISHERMAN. 
The ecareful fisherman always makes 
ready early, for he knows full well the value 
of having “first pick” from the dealer's stock. 


One sees here the difference between a fish- 
erman and a man who goes a-fishing The 
fisherman knows what he wants and plans 
the selection of his tackle equipment with 
loving care and all earnestness of purpose 
The man who goes a-fishing is prone to put 
off the matter until the last minute, when 
he rushes to Mr, Dealer and says: “I’m going 
fishing; give me an outfit.””. The difference is 
the fisherman who buys early and gets what 
he wants, vs. the man who goes a-fishing and 
gets what the dealer gives him. Here is, of 
course, a situation where much depends upon 
the dealer, for he must know what the one 
is going to want, and what the other should 
have. In either case you will find it a pleas- 
ure to deal with the Abercrombie & Fitch 
Company of 57 Reade street, New York. Here 
you will find the best selected stock in the 
country, carefully gathered from the world’s 
most famous makers, and quality is always 
the first consideration. 




















Will Bowen of La Junta, Colorado, 
who won the silver cup donated by 
the town of La Junta, and contested 
for recently in a trap shoot. Mr. 
Bowen’s winning scores were 24, 
24, 23, 25, 25—total, 121 out of 125. 





A CHEAP, STAUNCH 16-FOOT BOAT. 


The Michigan Steel Boat Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, are calling attention to “The 
Wanda,” a remarkably staunch and reason- 
able-priced boat which they are now placing 
on the market. It has a speed of about 9 to 
10 miles an hour, and carries 8 to 10 persons 
comfortably—making an ideal family launch, 
or best and fastest boat of its size for any 
purpose, It has draught of only about 12 to 14 
inches. It is constructed of steel with the 
Michigan celebrated lock seams and is equip- 
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a Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
2 Mailed on receipt of price. 
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ped with the latest design three H.P. 
two-cycle reversible engine with damper 
controlling automatic accellerator on the 
carbureter, speed water circulating pump, 
improved quick cut-off switch, steel anti- 
friction ball thrust, speed controlling 
lever, new exhaust chamber, water jack- 
eted and muffler, also, three blade 
bronze speed propeller. This boat is also 
equipped with steering wheel, flag pole sock- 
ets, flag poles, U. S. Yacht ensign and burgee, 
“Wanda.” This 1908 speed boat is being sold 
for advertising purposes for $150.00 net cash, 
F. O. B. on board cars at Detroit. 

This boat, together with a complete line 
of power boats, ranging in price from $96.00 
up and twelve different styles of rowboats 
from $20.00 up, are manufactured by the 
above concern. Write to the company for 
particulars and mention this notice. 


A» PREMIER INVESTMENT. 


On another page of Outdoor Life will be 
found the advertisement of the United States 
Corporation of Boulder county, Colorado. Ac- 
cepting their ultimatum to “Put our proposi- 
tion to every intelligent test,” a representa- 
tive of Outdoor Life recently visited Boulder 
county—only 35 miles from Denver—and 


Outdoor Life 


tested the physical, financial and other ma- 
terial merits of the above mentioned corpor- 
ation, if not in an intelligent way, in at least 
a common sense businesslike way and, we are 
pleased to say, with gratifying results. 

Differing from the average mining com- 
pany, which usually resorts to pyrotechnical 
and high colored displays of high grade ores 
—sometimes true and sometimes not—this 
company, in all their literature and preten- 
tions of all kinds frankly and consistently 
claim that their “bonanza”’—if one be permit- 
ted to call their large ore bodies by that name 
—lies in the fact that their ore bodies are not 
of a high grade character, but that they have 
a world of good grade milling ore, susceptible 
to the simplest and cheapest method of treat- 
ment, and that if they ony recover one-half 
the values contained in the ores, their com- 
pany will truly be a “gold corporation” in all 
the word implies.. 





Ninety out of a possible 100, 200 
yards, off hand, with Hoxie bullets, 
U. M. C. cartridges, 10 shots in 5\%- 
inch circle, 





JUDGE COLBURN SECURES NEVADA 
BONANZA. 


Prominent eastern mining men have 
watched with interest the effort of Judge 
Colburn, president of the Colorado Mine Own- 
ers’ Association, and his associates in the 
Gibraltar Investment Company, in their long 
fight to acquire the Queen group of mining 
claims at Wonder, Nevada. These properties 
represent a prize for which mining men are 
warranted and justified in expending a for- 
tune and the news that Judge Colburn and 
his company had succeeded in obtaining con- 
trol represented the important mining iten 
of the month. The group of claims covers 
fully one mile of what is said to be unques- 
tionably the richest vein system in the state 
of Nevada. Many predict that the opening of 
this property will accomplish for Nevada a 
repetition of the riotous days of the Com- 
stock, when the mining men were literally 





























It is the intention to effect an 
organization of the company as soon as pos- 
sible and many local capitalists are plactng 


money mad. 


their cash in the company as if the recent 


depression had shown no apparent effect. 





A PERFECT WIND SHIELD. 


Andy Brodt, 1548 Broadway, Denver, 
of the West’s most expert automobile 
chinists, has perfected and placed on the mar- 
ket an automobile wind shield that far sur- 
passes anything of the kind in beauty and 
finish. The frame is of heavy brass tubing 


one 
ma- 


and so neatly constructed that it doesn't ob- 
view, 


scure the and Mr. Brodt guarantees 





that his shield will not rattle, another im- 
portant thing. He has invented ,a special 
kind of putty, after much experimenting, that 
will not crack or get hard, which insures a 
perfectly noiseless shield. The rods are made 
to telescope with a turn buckle, which holds 
them in position with ball and socket joints 
on both ends with a %-in. solid rubber bum- 
per under the ball to take up the jar. 





NOTES. 


The managers of the Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, Exposition have awarded the Stevens 
rifles, pistols and shotguns a gold medal. 

Capt. A. H. Hardy won second professional 
average at Exeter, Nebraska, February 25th 
and 26th, with 273 out of 300, using Peters 
factory loaded shells. 

The U. P. Ry. Co. of Omaha has issued an 
attractive 16-page book, entitled “Colorado— 
A Western Winter Resort,” which can be 
had for the asking. It is beautifully illus- 
trated with views of some of Colorado’s 
grandest scenery. 


At the team shoot between the Water- 
town and Middlesex Clubs held at East Lex- 
ington, Mass., Feb. 28th, first and second 
high average were won by Griffiths and Roy, 
with 92-100 and 89-100, respectively. They 
both used “Dead Shot” smokeless. Consid- 
ering the high wind and very cold day this 
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shooting and shows 


continue to be 


was remarkably good 
the good results which 
tained by those using this powder. 


ob- 


In a letter to Ed F. Haberlein, Mr. H, G 
Fair, Ft. Smith, Ark., writes: “I have read 
your Amateur Trainer until it would be no 


trouble for me to repeat it to 
or dog if I would never see the book again, 


any person 


and think it has more good knowledge on dog 
training than any book I ever read on the 
subject.” 

During the week ending February 8th 
Mrs. Ad Topperwein made _ the following 
scores shooting “Dead Shot’ smokeless pow- 
der: Feb. 3rd, Jacksonville, Fla., 100—94; 
Feb, 4th, Jacksonville, Fla., 100—96; Feb. 
Sth, St. Augustine, Fla., 50—47; Feb. 6th 
Jacksonville, Fla., 25—23—an average of 


945 

There are no more enthusiastic hunters in 
this country than the Meek boys, constituting 
the A, E. Meek Trunk & Bag Company, cor- 
ner of Sixteenth and Lawrence streets, Den- 
ver. If any of our sportsmen friends, within 
or out of the city, desire anything in this line 
they will be treated royally by referring to 
this notice. Send to them for a 


per cent. 


catalog. 


We have received from Mr. J. E. Pflueger 
of the Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, sec- 
retary of the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club, a 
copy of the rules and regulations of this < 
sociation. The good done by this club 
been very noticeable so far, and already a 
great deal of interest has been stirred up all 
over the United States and Canada Mr 
Pflueger is receiving numerous inquiries from 
sportsmen who contemplate making the trip 
to Tarpon, Texas, this coming and 
fine results are looked for. The official 
son for winning prizes is from April 1 to 
November 1. 
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has 


season, 


sea- 











RANCH LIFE IN THE ROCKIES 


Still Plenty of Chances to Get Rich and 
Secure Homes.—Book of 100 
Views and Map Free. 
A new book has been published describing 
ranch life in the West. There is an enor- 
mous demand for the volume—truly, every- 
body wants it. Reads like fiction, yet ab- 
solutely true. It describes big ranches, tells 
how farmers and ranchmen are amassing 
huge fortunes and shows how new citizens 
may do likewise. 
he book gives the government land and 
mining laws, fish and game laws, together 
with a late county map of Colorado. Con- 
tains 100 photo-engravings of farm and 
cowboy life, etc. Editions cost 


ee—do you want it? To in- 

troduce our big illustrated western family 
magazine (established 1903) we will send 
you the above described ranch book and 
our famous monthly magazine a whole year, 
all for only 30c cash or postage stamps. 
. for $1. Money 

back if not more than pleased. Our maga- 
zine prints views of scenery, stories of ad- 
venture and sketches and tells all about 
the West. Act quick, send to-day. Address 


INTER-MOUNTAIN FARM MAGAZINE, j 
Station 31, Denver, Colo. 
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No fisherman who takes pride in his out- Theodore D. W. Moore has been made gen- 
fit and wishes to keep up to date in his eral manager of the Savage Arms Company 
equipment should fail to send to C. G. Young, of Utica, New York. Mr. Moore has spent 
1174 Market street, San Francisco, California almost his entire active life in the gun and 
for circulars on the Mansfield Fly Book, pat- ammunition business and is thoroughly fa- 
ented and manufactured by him It is con- miliar with it He began his work in this 
structed entirely different from any on the line with Hartley & Graham twenty-seven 
market; is more convenient and serviceable years ago, and, after a long association with 
than any other, and fits the pocket better that firm, continued with the M. Hartley 
Size 6x3%xl. It is made of calf skin and Company. For the past three years he has 
sells for $2.50; alligator, $3.50. been manager of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany plant Ww. J. Green will continue as 
vice president of the Savage Arms Company, 
but will retire as general manager, in favor 
of Mr. Moore 


Mr. Luther I. Wade gave a remarkable 
exhibition at the registered tournament at 
Sulphur, Oklahoma, February 22nd. He 
scored 196 out of 200 targets, an average of ‘ 
98 per cent.. and it goes without saying he We desire to call the attention of our 
won high professional and hig! weneral av« sportsmen friends to the advertisement in 
erage. He shot Peters Ideal factory loaded this issue of the Rifle Trap Company of Lin- 
shells. Mr. Wade also won hig! average at coln, Nebraska, a concern in which one of 
Groesbeck, Texas, February 18th—87 out of our most estimable western sportsmen, Mr, 
100, in a wind which almost prevented the Geo. L. Carter (state game warden of Ne- 
contestants from standing up at the score. braska), is interested, This company manu- 
facturers what is called the Hindmarsh Trap, 
a contrivance which will throw targets to any 
height or at any speed. This is something 
new and interesting—an article that every 
lover of the rifle, or of any form of. target 
shooting, should investigate. Write a per- 
sonal letter to Mr. Carter, mentioning the 
editor of Outdoor Life, and you will be 
treated right 


Those who are interested in attractive 
fishing tackle should write J. E,. Hedlund, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, regarding prices and 
samples of his famous “Chub” weedless spin- 
ner It is essentially a black bass bait, but 
any fish will strike it that can be taken ona 
spoon. For trolling and casting it is a top 
notcher It is durable, practical and sim- 
seemed aaa Oct pesperrlliay 05 ~ A short time ago the Maxwell factory at 
tion; is always.ready and. weediess at all Tarrytown, New York, ordered a new giant 
timen. . milling machine from the Ingersoll Milling 

Machine Company of Rockford, Illinois, to 

Geo. H. Burtis of Worcester, Massachu- be used in milling the crank and gear cases 
setts, has issued a large and comprehensive of one of their 1908 models. The machine 
48-page catalog of his well-known Burtis weighed over fifteen tons, and when it ar- 
rods and flies. No fisherman or fishing tackle rived at the freight station of the company 
dealer should be without this book, espe- a little over a half mile from the works, the 
cially as it is to be had by merely writing a problem of transportation had to be solved, 
postal and mentioning this notice. Mr. Burtis if a taking down and re-assembling of the 
has for many years been known as one of rsachine was to be avoided. The difficult 
America’s foremost manufacturers of trout, task was accomplished in the most effective 
salmon and bass flies and high-grade split manner by placing the machine on steel 
bamboo rods, and if fishermen will address rollers and having a Maxwell touring car, 
him in a “personal” letter their most cranky weighed down with about 400 pounds of pig 
whims will be attended to lead, pull the monster into the factory. 


we 
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The 
Hindmarsh 
Rifle Trap 


Designed to put 
rifle shooting at 
flying targets on 
a competitive 
basis. Will throw targets to any heighth or speed. The shooter presses his foot on foot 
lever and target is thrown By releasing the pressure on foot lever trap cocks and re- 
loads automatically. Length of trap 15 feet; folded for shipment 3% feet. Weight 50 
lbs. Price F. O. B. Lincoln, Neb., cash with order, $20. Will also furnish composition 


oe a ee THE RIFLE TRAP CO., Lincoln, Neb. 























